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Having been invited by the American Statistical Associa- 
tion to prepare a paper upon the “ crganization, administration, 
and results of the present census,” and, having been particu- 
larly cautioned by your secretary not to dwell upon the “cen- 
sus law or past censuses,” but to discuss the present census, I 
shall endeavor to comply with this reasonable request after a 
few preliminary remarks on another theme. 

The eleventh decennial enumeration of the people and 
wealth of the United States has been completed, and the nation 
has started on another decade of progress with the usual 
complaint that the increase should have been greater. The 
decades ending in 1890 and 1891 have been ominous ones for 
officials in charge of census work both at home and abroad: 
the Canadian Parliament trying to overthrow the government 
because the increase in population was only 11.66 per cent; 
Englishmen grumbling because the population fell a million 
short of anticipations; Frenchmen alarmed because the nu- 
merical strength of the Republic did not meet their expecta- 
tions; and your own Superintendent pilloried by patriotic 


. 
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guessers because the actual count fell a couple of millions 
short of their estimates. Harassed on the one side by press- 
ure for employment, and on the other by unreasoning and 
oftentimes ignorant and malicious criticism, importuned at 


all times by well-meaning specialists anxious to extend their 
particular inquiries without regard to other work, together 
with the labor and vexation that attend the placing and 
handling of sixty thousand persons (for that number took 
part in one form or another in the Eleventh Census), the 
Superintendent of the United States Census is likely to 
experience much hostility during the brief term of his decen- 
nial public appearance. 

No one understands better than you, gentlemen, how easy 
it is to assault a great work like the census, but assault is 
one thing and criticism is another. In the first place, we had 
to gather together and drill a vast army of raw recruits. Of 
course, some of them did bad work. How could it-be other- 
wise? General Walker will tell you the same was true of 
the Tenth Census. A census without error is an impossi- 
bility. Especially is this true under the present system of 
overloaded schedules and temporary organization. When 
completed, the reports of the Eleventh Census will make not 
less than twenty-five quarto volumes of 1000 pages each. 
The amount of detail covered by these volumes is stupendous: 
the history of 63,000,000 people separately treated; the cor- 
porate and other limits of 150,000 minor civil divisions 
properly adjusted; the financial condition of these same divis- 
ions correctly stated; the agricultural, manufacturing, and 
mining resources of the nation carefully analyzed, and in 
every case the information obtained from the individual, cor- 
poration, or firm; and the amount of the mortgage debts of 
the people abstracted from the records and obtained direct 
from millions of people by correspondence. Millions of 
schedules were tallied twice for the rough count alone. One 
handling of the population schedules for the purpose of punch- 
ing the holes chronicled over one thousand million facts. 
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After this, the 63,000,000 ecards with their thousand million 
statements must each pass through the tabulating machine 
five times. These are but a few main features of the census 
work. Would it be surprising, therefore, if people did find a 
few errors in the census with microscopes? If the same test 
of fault-finding and carping over minor errors, interviewing 
and falsifying discharged clerks, and twisting the facts gen- 
erally, that has been applied to the Eleventh Census, were 
applied to the Encyclopedia Britannica, or Appleton’s Ency- 
clopedia, untold complaints could be lodged. And why ? 
Because no statistics or honest statements of facts suffi- 
ciently simple to be exact for the entire land will ever be 
sufficient for the wants of local boomers of population, manu- 
factures, mineral resources, or the heralds of our corn crops. 
A great part of the criticism of the work of the Census 
Bureau comes from newspapers in communities where the 
population did not come up to expectation; where recounts 
were asked for and refused on good grounds, or where recounts 
were forced upon the people in spite of protest. Then there 
are all kinds of boomers who attack the census to justify 
their own ridiculous estimates: the land boomer, who wants 
to sell real estate, thinks the population too small; the geo- 
logical boomer, who wants to get a big appropriation from the 
state legislature, inflates the value and output of the stone 
quarries and coal mines of his state. Persons interested in 
schools and institutions for special classes are quite sure that 
we have not enumerated all the blind, the insane, the deaf 
and dumb, ete., because their estimates are put out of joint. 
The health * boomer” in our large cities usually ignores the 
census altogether. This was so in 1870 and 1880 in many 
cities. Fifty or a hundred thousand is calmly added to the 


census returns, thus deceiving the people in regard to death 


rates. 
It is not my intention to defend the census. Most of you 
have received the preliminary publications of this Bureau,* 
* A list of bulletins already printed will be found in the Appendix. 


. 
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and they are fair samples of what is being accomplished. 
The printing of what will comprise the first four or five 
hundred pages of the population volume is about completed 
and will be ready before Congress meets. Four final volumes 
relating to special inquiries (mines and mining; wealth, debt, 
and taxation; transportation, and Indians) are in the hands 
of the government printer, and the greater part of the special 
work will be finished this year. Thus, in a short time the 
Eleventh Census will vindicate itself. The more criticism, if 
it be honest and just, the better the census. Where there is 
public apathy you are far more likely to find poor work 
through the indifference of subordinates than in localities 
awake to the importance of the census and jealously watch- 
ing its results. So far as the Eleventh Census is concerned, 
I am satisfied that every line of every bulletin has been sub- 
jected to the closest microscopic criticism, and by examina- 
tions not always conducted in a spirit of fairness. 

The preliminary bulletin was used to great advantage ten 
years ago, but a good printing office, established at the time 
of the formation of the Census Bureau, has enabled us to 
make still greater use of this means of speedily reaching the 
public. Bulletins have been published, or are at present in 
type, giving the population of every state and territory of the 
United States by minor civil divisions. This work is really 
final, though a few minor errors may be discovered before the 
population volume is finally printed. The aggregate popula- 
tion announced November 26, 1890, has not been changed. In 
quantity we have published up to date about the same amount 
of population returns as the Tenth Census, though not exactly 
in the same shape. On special subjects we are considerably 
ahead of 1880, the total number of pages of bulletins pub- 
lished being 2878 for the Eleventh Census, as against 196 
for the previous census. Profiting by the experience of 
General Walker, I secured a special appropriation for the 
printing of the preliminary work. A large proportion of the 
work has been done in the Census Printing Office. Of course, 
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minor errors have been found here and there in the enormous 
amount of special work, but only one bulletin has been with- 
drawn from circulation. These reports will be strengthened 
in every possible way in the final volumes, but the result thus 
far speaks for itself, and does great credit to the experts and 
special agents who have labored industriously, conscien- 
tiously, and with ability to make the census a success. Of 
the thirty experts and chiefs on whom I have leaned heaviest, 
at least twenty-three held similar or prominent positions in 
the Tenth Census. These names will be familiar to your 
illustrious President, and they are assurance of good work,— 
a list strong enough to discredit malicious attacks and irre- 
sponsible criticism.* 

There is not a failure in all the list of experts and special- 
ists ; not an inquiry that will have to be abandoned. I would 
be the last person to maintain that the census in all its 
branches is absolutely accurate, and you would be the last 
persons to believe such a statement. It is true, however, 
that, after making due allowance for the imperfections of the 
laws, the numerous inquiries dumped into the census office, 
and the magnitude of the work, results have been obtained 
decidedly in advance of any preceding census. It is true that, 
owing to improved methods of tabulation, we shall be able to 
secure results, especially in the population division, which 
could not have been obtained in 1880 without the expendi- 


*In both the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses are found the names of John S. Billings, 
Henry Gannett, 8. N. D. North, Frederick H. Wines, Frank R. Williams, James H. Blod- 
gett, James H. Wardle, J. C. Stoddard, O. C. Ketcham, Joseph D. Weeks, Henry Bower, 
Ivan Petroff, Charles A. Jenney, John D. Leland, William A. King, W. H. Olcott, Harry 
Tiffany, George S. Boudinot, T. C. Purdy, Peter T. Wood, A. E. Shuman, William C. Day, 
and Charles E. Buell. Among the new strength brought to the work are found the names 
of A. F. Childs, William C. Hunt, Henry C. Adams, George K. Holmes, John 8. Lord, 
John Hyde, Mortimer Whitehead, Henry K. Carroll, J. K. Upton, Edward Stanwood, 
Henry T. Cook, Thomas Donaldson, David T. Day, Charles F. Pidgin, Thomas N. Conrad, 
Frederick H. Newell, J. H. Hale, George A. Priest, Thomas C. McMillan, Allen R. Foote, 
George W. Graeff, William M. Sweet, Byron Rose, John Birkinbine, Richard P. Rothwell, 
Charles Kirchhoff, James B. Randol, R. L. Packard, John H. Jones, George F. Kunz, 
Lyman J. Childs, A. C. Peale, E. W. Parker, Bert Fesler, Charles H. Cooley, Thomas J. 
Vivian, and Howard Sutherland, every one of whom has reason to feel as proud of the 
record made in the Eleventh Census as the others do of their records in both the Tenth and 
Eleventh. 
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ture of an amount of money far in excess of the appropria- 
tion. Comparisons, therefore, that may be made between 
the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses must not be regarded as 
criticisms, but merely as showing what has been accomplished 
by a careful study of General Walker's admirable plans, 
strengthened by new and better methods of tabulation, re- 
stricted as to the study of latent resources of the country and 
the technology of industry, and by such improvements as 
experience in the Tenth Census may have suggested. The 
endeavor has been to make the Eleventh a purely statisti- 
cal census, dealing only with information called for by law; 
and although the new investigations added by Congress 
will make it nearly as bulky as the Tenth Census, the work 
has been held rigidly within the scope determined upon 
at the outset, and the plans originally formed have been sub- 
stantially carried out. We have been dealing only with 
developed industries. Thus, in the matter of mineral re- 
sources, the work of the office was dire¢ted to finding the 
product from existing mines, leaving to the National Geolog- 
ical Survey and the State Geological Surveys the develop- 
ment of the extent of existing coal fields, of iron deposits, ete. 
Similarly in the matter of timber resources, the extent and 
value of standing timber, being a subject under examination 
by the Division of Forestry of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, was not taken by the census, but the work in this 
Bureau was confined to the lumber product and its use in 
manufactures. 

The study of the methods in use in the various branches of 
art and industry in this plan was not considered a part properly 
of the census inquiries, and was not touched upon. Similarly 
the study of soils, and incidentally the surface geology of the 
country, although of the utmost value of themselves, and es- 
pecially in their application to agriculture, was not considered 
as properly falling within the scope of the census. 

With these general ideas in view, the following plan for the 
Eleventh Census was mapped out, and has been adhered to 


throughout : — 





The Eleventh 


POPULATION. 


VITAL AND Soctat STatIs- 
TICS. 


EDUCATION AND CHURCH 
STATISTICS. 


VALUATION, TAXATION, 
PUBLIC EXPENDITURES, 
AND INDEBTEDNESS. 

Farms, HOMES, AND MoRT- 
GAGES. 


AGRICULTURE. 


VII. MANUFACTURES. 


Census. 827 

Characteristics, conditions, distribu- 
tion, and parentage. 

Occupations. 


Mortality and vital statistics. 
Social statistics. 

Statistics of special classes. 
Pauperism and crime. 


Education and illiteracy. 
Religious bodies in the United States. 


Valuation and taxation. 
Receipts and expenditures. 
Indebtedness. 


Recorded indebtedness. 
Ownership of farms and homes and 
indebtedness thereon. 


Irrigation. 

Tobacco. 

Farms, cereals, grass lands, and for- 
age crops. 

The fibers, forestry, and sugar. 

Live stock on farms and dairy products. 

Wool and miscellaneous. 

Horticulture, inciuding truck farming, 
floriculture, seed farming, nurseries, 
and tropic and semi-tropic fruits. 

Viticulture. 

Live stock on ranges. 

Live stock not on farms. 


General statistics of manufactures. 

Statistics of specified industries. 

Manufactures in cities. 

Lumber and saw mills, timber prod- 
ucts. 

Slaughtering and meat packing. 

Chemical manufactures and salt. 

Clay and pottery products. 

Coke and glass. 

Cotton manufactures. 

Dyeing and finishing of textiles. 

Electrical industries. 

Manufactured gas. 
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MANUFACTURES (continued). 


VIII. MINES AND MINING. 


IX. Fish aND FISHERIES. 


Iron and steel. 

Printing, publishing, and _ periodical 
press. 

Wool manufactures, including wool- 
len goods, worsteds, felt goods, 
carpets other than rag, wool hats, 
hosiery, and knit goods. 

Ship-building. 

Silk and silk goods. 

Agricultural implements. 

Paper mills. 

Boots and shoes. 

Leather, tanned and curried. 

Brick yards. 

Flour and grist mills. 

Cheese, butter, and condensed milk 
factories. 

Carriages and wagons. 

Leather, patent and enameled. 


Iron ore. 

Gold and silver. 
Copper, lead, and zinc. 
Quicksilver. 
Manganese,petroleum,and natural gas. 
Aluminum. 

Coal. 

Stone. 

Precious stones. 

Mica. 

Mineral waters. 

Minor minerals. 


Statistics of fisheries by geographical 
divisions. 

Statistics of fisheries by name. 

Scientific and popular names of fishes, 
with their geographical distribu- 
tion. 

Illustrations of the principal food 
fishes of the United States. 

Condensed description of fish by spe- 
cies. 

Statistical summary for each species 
for the United States. 

Directory of principal firms and cor- 
porations engaged in the fishing in- 
dustry of the United States. 
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X. TRANSPORTATION. 


XI. INSURANCE. 


XII. INDIANS. 


XIII. ALASKA. 


XIV. VETERANS OF THE CIVIL 
Wark. 


XV. STATISTICAL ATLAS. 


Statistics of railroads for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1890. 

Statistics of railroads for ten years 
ending in 1889. 

Lake, ocean, and river transportation. 

Canals. 

Transportation on the Pacific coast. 

Express business. 

Street railways. 


Fire, ocean marine, inland naviga- 
tion and transportation, and tor- 
nado insurance business. 

Life insurance, showing the business 
of level premium, assessment, and 
co-operative companies. 

Miscellaneous insurance, including 
the business of accident, burglary 
and theft, guarantee, hail, live stock, 
plate glass, real estate, title guaran- 
tee, steam boiler, surety, and wind- 
storm insurance companies. 

Fraternal and other beneficiary asso- 
ciations. 


Report and statistics of the condition 
of Indians living within the juris- 
diction of the United States, 1890, 
taxed and untaxed. 


Population and resources of Alaska. 


(Seven volumes of 1000 pages each; 
publication not yet authorized). 


(Publication not yet authorized. ) 


While, as I have said, the Eleventh Census will be purely 
a statistical one, and in this respect has been condensed, in 
certain other directions the scope of the census was enlarged 
by several acts of Congress. Prominent among the additional 
matters touched upon is the ownership of homes and farms, 
and the amount of mortgages secured by real estate, which 
were authorized by special act of Congress and special 
appropriations made therefor. 
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Certain questions were added to the population schedules 
which had never before appeared in a national census, such 
as the number of children born, and number of these living 
at date of enumeration, questions relating to aliens and 
naturalization, and ability to speak the English language. 
The form of the schedule was changed, and for the first time 
a family schedule was used as a prior schedule to a consider- 
able extent, especially in our large cities. Its use as a prior 
schedule was carried as far as seemed to be safe and econom- 
ical. To what extent the prior schedule aided the enumera- 
tors in their work Iam unable to say, but my impression is 
that in places where it was used intelligently and methodic- 
ally it facilitated the work and increased the degree of accu- 
racy. Of course a family schedule means about 20,000,000 
separate schedules, and in 1900 will be about 25,000,000, but 
with mechanical tabulation and ample accommodations they 
are easily handled until the punching is completed. Then 
the punched card takes the place of the schedule. The 
punching was completed in six months, at the rate of from 
ten to fifteen million cards per month. This finished, we are 
now running the cards through the machines for the Com- 
pendium tally. 

By the use of the electric tabulating machines it has become 
possible in the present census for the first time in the history 
of statistical work to aggregate from the schedules all the 
information which appears in any way desirable. Hereto- 
fore the amount of such information which could be evolved 
from the schedules had been limited, especially in the degree 
of complexity of the tables. It had been possible to obtain 
related statistics in tabular form only to a limited extent, but 
with the machine the most complicated tables can be pro- 
duced at no more expense than the simpler ones. To illus- 
trate this, I need only call attention to the first handling of 
the cards by the machines after they had been punched, by 
which we obtain seventy possible combinations of facts as 


regards general population, six items relating to naturaliza- 
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tion for foreign white and foreign colored, seven details as 
to color for the native and foreign colored, and six items as 
to the ownership of homes and farms, which concerns all 
householders. The passing the cards through the machine 
the first time was naturally the most difficult. The clerks 
were mostly beginners, the error cards rejected by the ma- 
chines had to be corrected, and the minor civil divisions 
adjusted. The average number of cards per day per clerk will 
range from 7000 to 8000 the first time through, and not less 
than 10,000 per machine for subsequent counts. One hun- 
dred machines with one hundred clerks are now tabulating 
1,000,000 cards per day. With sixty or seventy possible 
combinations at each handling, four or five times through the 
machines will about exhaust the information on the sched- 
ules. 

From the first handling of these cards we obtain for each 
enumeration district a primary classification of the popula- 
tion according to native white of native parentage, native 
white of foreign parentage, foreign white, native colored, and 
foreign colored. In 1880 no distinction was made for native 
white as to those of native or foreign parentage. Each of the 
primary classifications just noted for 1890 is in turn subdi- 
vided according to sex and by the following age periods: less 
than one year; one to four years; five to nine years; ten to 
seventeen years; eighteen to twenty years; twenty-one to 
forty-four years; forty-five years and over. For all adult 
males of foreign birth a classification is also made as regards 
the number who have been naturalized, have taken out 
naturalization papers, or are aliens, together with a separate 
classification as to the number of aliens who cannot speak 
the English language. In the same way for the native and for- 
eign colored a separate classification is made as regards the 
number of blacks, mulattoes, quadroons, octoroons, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Indians. For all householders, also, a separate 
classification is made as regards the number who hire or own 
their homes or farms, and if owned, the number of homes or 
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farms that are free or mortgaged. From the results of this 
first or preliminary count we shall be able to show by states, 
counties, cities, wards of cities, and for every municipal cor- 
poration in the United States for which a separate return of 
population was made by the census enumerator, not only the 
simple statements as to the number of males and females, the 
number of native born and foreign born, the number of whites, 
negroes of pure or mixed blood, Chinese, Japanese, and civil- 
ized Indians, but all the combinations of facts as regards sex, 
color, and general nativity for each of the principal divisions 
of the population as regards age, comprehending children 
less than one year of age; children under five years of age, 
of special importance for purposes of vital statistics; the num- 
ber of children between five and seventeen years of age, or 
the school age; the number of males between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-four years, or the natural militia age; the 
number of males twenty-one years of age and upward repre- 
senting the potential voting age, and the number of persons 
over 45 years of age, or the aged sterile classes. 

Besides this, very interesting results will be shown by 
states and for principal cities concerning areas, dwellings, 
and families, comprehending the total number of families and 
dwellings, the average number of persons to a family, the aver- 
age number of persons to a dwelling, the number of persons 
to a family in detail, as number of families of two, three, or 
four persons, to the highest number reported; the number of 
persons to a dwelling in the same manner; and for the larger 
cities a special classification of the number of families to a 
dwelling. The only tally in 1880 as regards dwellings and 
families was by simply counting the number of families and 
the number of dwellings in the given district, and divid- 
ing the total population of that district by the number of 
families and the number of dwellings, in order to obtain the 
average size of such families and dwellings. 

So much for the first handling of the cards. It is expected 
that the result of this work will all be in the hands of the 
public printer before the close of the year. 
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The subsequent counts of the punched cards, as I have 
said, may number four or possibly five. They will furnish 
all the various particulars concerning each individual as re- 
gards place of birth in detail by states and foreign countries, 
ages by single years, occupations, months unemployed in re- 
munerative occupations, foreign parentage, illiteracy, and con- 
jugal condition, besides several] new and important features of 
the present census as regards population. The inquiries con- 
cerning foreign-born male adults as to the length of residence 
in this country, and whether they are naturalized or not, 
will furnish data in regard to the problem of unrestricted 
immigration. For all persons ten years of age and over, 
either of foreign birth or foreign extraction, an inquiry was 
made as to whether they were able to speak the English lan- 
guage. The results of these inquiries, particularly as regards 
the alien element of our population, will determine the num- 
ber who have not yet learned to speak our language. Con- 
cerning all married women, also, a new inquiry has been intro- 
duced into the census calling for the number of children 
born to them since marriage and the number of these children 
now living. This will aid in solving the question as to the 
relative fecundity of women of various nationalities. The 
present census law also calls for a subdivision of the colored 
population into blacks, mulattoes, quadroons, and octoroons. 
The result of this special requirement can furnish, however, 
only an approximation at most as to the real facts. 

The separate enumeration of the names and service of 
survivors of the war of the rebellion has also entailed a great 
deal of labor in the collectioa, correction, and classification 
of the results of this special enumeration, comprehending 
records of from 1,200,000 to 1,500,000 veterans, and which, 
if published, will occupy seven large quarto volumes of one 
thousand pages each. At the last session of Congress no 
provision was made, however, for the printing of this huge 
directory of surviving veterans of the late war, and until such 
provision has been made for the continuation of this work no 
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further steps can be taken toward the completion of the 
results of this most important and patriotic inquiry. Inci- 
dental thereto, however, by means of a special inquiry made 
on the population schedule, it will be possible to show for all 
surviving veterans their ages at the time of taking the census, 
where they were born, where they now reside, in what em- 
ployments they are found, and what their present mental and 
physical condition may be; for the widows of such as have 
died a similar presentation will also be made. This portion 
of the inquiry will be finished as soon as possible. 

In the subsequent counts of the cards the primary classifi- 
cation of the population into native white of native and for- 
eign parents, foreign white, and native and foreign colored, 
will be observed in all cases. With the exception of the 
distinction already referred to for native white as regards 
parentage, the results concerning single years of age and 
place of birth in detail by states, territories, and foreign 
countries will not differ essentially from those arrived at in 
the census of 1880. 

The results alluded to as intended to be shown in 1890 
were obtained in 1880 by the following tallies: a rough count 
showing the population by white and colored, by native and 
foreign, and by male and female. I believe there were also 
tallied separately Chinese, Japanese, and Indians, where such 
occurred. Age was tabulated by single years, according to 
the six following heads: native white male, native white 
female, foreign white male, foreign white female, colored male, 
and colored female. From this tally the various tabulations 
of age, race, and sex were obtained. The birthplace of per- 
sons residing in the United States was tabulated according 
to the forty-seven states and territories for the native born, 
with the distinction of white and colored, and according to 
some sixty foreign countries for the foreign born. 

For foreign parentage, however, it will be possible in 1890 
to show as regards each of these primary subdivisions a clas- 
sification of birthplace of father in combination with the 
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birthplace of mother for the following countries: United 
States, Ireland, Germany, England, Scotland, Wales, Canada 
(distinguished as to French and English Canadians), Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, Bohemia, France, Hungary, Italy, Russia, 
with a grouping of other countries, and unknown. In 1880 
foreign parentage was tabulated, according to what General 
Walker at that time appropriately termed “a highly compli- 
cated form,” for a little more than one-half of the entire popu- 
lation, or 26,354,124 out of a total population of 50,155,783, 
according to whether the person was native or foreign born, 
and whether the father was born in one of the following seven 
groups of birthplaces: United States, Ireland, Germany, 
Great Britain, Scandinavia, British America, and other coun- 
tries, and according to the same seven groups of birthplaces 
for the mother. Measured by possible combinations of facts, 
this means a total of 1620 points in 1890 as against a total of 
98 points in 1880. 

In 1890 the occupations as returned by the enumerators 
have been classified under nearly three hundred heads, follow- 
ing in the main the classification used in the Tenth Census, but 
with certain modifications and amplifications to meet the 
requirements of the present census. The results regarding 
occupations will be shown according to the primary subdivis- 
ions of population, as already noted, by sex, for the eighteen 
places of birth referred to under foreign parentage, and for 
the following age periods: under 15; 15 to 19; 20 to 24; 25 
to 34; 35 to 44; 45 to 54; 55 to 59; 60 to 64; and 65 and 
over. In 1880 occupations were tabulated under two hun- 
dred and sixty-five heads, by sex, by three age periods, 
namely, 10 to 15; 16 to 59; 60 and over: and, according to 
seven birthplaces, grouped as follows: United States, Ireland, 
Germany, Great Britain, Scandinavia, British America, and 
other countries. 

Regarding illiteracy, a tabulation will be made for all per- 
sons ten years of age and over who can neither read nor 
write, or who are returned as being unable to write, subdi- 
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vided according to the tive primary divisions of population, 
by sex, and for ages by quinquennial periods from ten to 
twenty-five years, by decennial periods from twenty-five to 
forty-five years, and for those forty-five years and over. In 
addition, such distinctions will be made as regards place of 
birth and occupations as may be necessary to determine the 
nationalities from which the larger part of this element of 
our population is derived as well as the employments in 
which they are more commonly found. In 1880 the illiter- 
ates were tabulated according to native white, foreign white, 
and colored, and subdivided by sex according to the follow- 
ing three age periods: 10 to 14; 15 to 20; and 21 and over. 

One of the most striking illustrations of the improved 
methods of tabulation is the fact that General Walker was 
unable to tabulate conjugal condition even in its simplest form, 
though full data regarding the same were enumerated. In 
1890, however, the conjugal condition of the people will be 
tabulated, not only as regards native white of native and 
foreign parentage and foreign white, but for the colored a 
further separation will be made as regards the blacks, those 
of mixed blood, and for Chinese, Japanese, and civilized Indi- 
ans distinguished as to sex and age periods. 

Iu speaking of errors, and they will creep in regardless of 
every precaution, I am reminded of the fact that the punched- 
card system provides a far better check against error than the 
old system of tallying. Every day a careful examination of 
the cards punched by each clerk was made, and the percentage 
of errors found that would pass through the machine rarely 
exceeded a quarter of one per cent. This system of examina- 
tion comprised the taking of twenty-five to fifty cards at ran- 
dom and comparing them with the schedule. 

In the work of punching, three classes of errors are likely 
to occur: first, the card may be improperly punched, that is, 
some part of the information necessary to a complete tran- 
script may be omitted ; in all cases, however, these cards are 
invariably rejected by the tabulating machines, and cannot be 
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counted until the proper corrections have been made ; second, 
the record punched upon the card may be an inconsistent 
one, as, for instance, a young person less than ten years of age 
may be recorded on the card as engaged at some remunerative 
occupation, as farmer, carpenter, etc., which, of course, can- 
not be the fact, and is an error in punching; such inconsistent 
transcripts, however, must appear on the result slips when 
this class of information is tabulated, and will then, as a 
matter of course, be eliminated; third, the card may be so 
punched that the error may be said to be a consistent one, 
that is, the information as punched may not be the exact fact, 
and still is not inconsistent with the other facts punched on 
the schedule as regards sex, place of birth, occupation, etc.; 
for instance, a person’s age may be punched twenty-nine years 
instead of twenty-five years, yet the facts as regards occupa- 
tion, place of birth, etc., are thoroughly consistent with such 
record. The latter is the only class of error which cannot be 
detected by the work of subsequent tabulation. I have every 
reason to believe, however, that the percentage of this class 
of error is entirely immaterial, particularly as it is as easy to 
punch a correct transcript as an incorrect one. And the rea- 
son for this belief is the fact that thus far, and we have run 
more than half the cards through the machines, the two classes 
of errors which can be detected average only a little more 
than one per cent of the total number of cards counted. In 
this connection it must be understood that of this percent- 
age of error more than three-fourths is made up of omissions 
to punch one or more holes out of an average of from four- 
teen to seventeen holes to each card and less than one-fourth 
of incorrectly punched holes, this estimate being based upon 
a very careful examination of over 200,000 cards to determine 
the classes of error most commonly made. Another point 
should also be stated. As I have just mentioned, in each 
puuched card from fourteen to seventeen holes were neces- 
sary to represent all the information returned on the popula- 
tion schedule concerning each person enumerated, so that, if, 
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instead of basing the percentage of error, whether of omission 
or commission, upon the actual number of cards rejected, as 
has been done, it should be determined by the relation which 
the number of holes omitted or improperly punched bears to 
the whole number of holes punched in all the cards, the per- 
centage of error discovered and corrected becomes hardly 
worthy of serious consideration, that is, less than one-fifteenth 
of one percent. It is not likely, therefore, that the errors 
that go undetected are consequential. The only way to 
insure absolute accuracy would be to compare every card, 
the cost of which would be so great that it would be folly to 
undertake it. With ordinary care and with additional checks 
the transcription of data has been undoubtedly as accurate, 
if not more accurate, than in previous censuses.* 

The electrical tabulating system has not only been used by 
the Population Division but by Dr. Billings in tabulating the 
vital statistics, and by Mr. Wines in tabulating the statistics 
of pauperism and crime. As I shall show later on, the latter 
report is nearly completed, and will be ready for the printer 
in a few months. In speaking of his experience with the 
card system, Mr. Wines recently said : — 


“ The essential difference between the Eleventh Census and that 
which preceded it was the adoption of the card system for the tallying 
of results, and the use of the newly invented Hollerith electrical 
machine for counting the cards. ‘Too much can scarcely be said in 
praise of this machine, which has enabled us to compute results with 
much greater rapidity and accuracy than by the old method of tally- 
ing, besides giving the opportunity to make a much more thorough 
analysis of the figures. 

“One who has not had personal experience in handling cards pre- 
pared as these have been cannot conceive the stimulating effect which 
they have upon the imagination of a statistical computer. They 
become endowed in his fancy with all the attributes of living beings, 


* In closing these remarks relating to the population work I cannot speak too highly of 
the assistance I have received from Mr. William C. Hunt, of your city, special agent in 
charge of population. Much of the credit for the thoroughness of the work and the 
promptitude with which it has been done belongs to him. 
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whose life experience is written upon their face in hieroglyphic sym- 
bols resembling in significance the traits of the human countenance. 
A card which means nothing to the uninitiated is converted into a 
pauper or a criminal, whose sin and suffering are as palpable as if the 
man himself were bodily present in the room. The groups into which 
they are cast are like the divisions of an army from the corps to the 
battalion. Under the mysterious influence of the electric current run- 
ning through the machine, they organize themselves, as though pos- 
sessed of volition, into these groups and sub-groups, with a precision 
superior to that shown in any movement of disciplined troops at the 
word of military command. I can compare this current to nothing 
less intelligent and powerful than the voice of the archangel, which, 
it is said, will call the dead to life and summon every human soul to 
face his final doom. 

“The first advantage of the Hollerith system is the more than 
stenographic celerity with which the record of each individual enu- 
merated is transferred from the original schedule to the cards for 
tallying. Instead of the multiplied motions required in transcription 
by the ordinary process of writing, one turn of the wrist suffices for 
the recording of each reported fact. If some time is lost in placing 
the cards in position in the punching machine, on the other hand the 
record does not require so many independent physical movements as 
are necessary even in stenographic writing, where each line represents 
a sound. 

“Tn the next place, the entire record for each individual is on a 
single card, and once made can never be changed. Under the old 
system of tallying by check marks employed in the Tenth Census 
recourse had to be had to the original schedule for each successive 
tally, and if the results in one tally did not correspond to those obtained 
in another, the work had to be done over. Under the new system, 
when the cards are once correctly punched, the schedules are put away 
forever, and there is no chance for any disagreement between one tally 
and another. In the Tenth Census all work was done in duplicate, 
by two sets of clerks, and the results compared for the sake of accuracy 
and certainty ; in the Eleventh Census this duplicate proof has been 
rendered needless, thus saving both time and money. 

“The limitation in usefulness of the punched cards is due to the 
impossibility of increasing the number of holes on the punching plate, 
which are insufficient to admit of a complete analysis of all the re- 
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corded facts. Practically, however, this analysis can be carried as 
far as the limitation of cost of the census will allow. 

“ But the great superiority of the present system consists in the 
substitution of a purely mechanical method of counting for the tedious 
and trying Seaton slips of paper, on which the tally was made by 
pencil marks. It saves the eyes of the tallyist, reduces the number 
of tally clerks required, relieves them of the difficult task of actual 
counting, and avoids the possibility of errors arising from their weari- 
ness or inattention. The work which they do becomes sooner or later, 
purely automatic, and the speed which they attain by practice, if 
adapted to it, is wonderful. Under that system groups of co-ordinated 
facts are as easily and quickly tallied as single facts, and that without 
any demand on the intellectual faculties of the tallyist. The possi- 
bilities of new combinations in tabulation without extra cost are enor- 
mously increased. 

“ Besides, the sorting-boxes attached to the machine, which are 
operated by an independent electrical current, enable the statistician 
to tie up the cards in separate bundles, which are not disturbed until 
their usefulness is at an end, and then a new arrangement of the cards 
is practicable, which can be retained as long as expediency dictates. 
For example, I have at the present moment 273,455 punched cards, 
namely, 82,329 prisoners, 73,045 paupers in almshouses, 14,846 in- 
mates of juvenile reformatories, and 113,235 inmates of benevolent 
institutions. These have all been sorted, first into the five geograph- 
ical groups of states, according to the plan adopted for all census work ; 
then into the elements of the population for each group, namely, 
natives with both parents native, father native, mother native, both 
parents foreign, one or both parents unknown, foreign born, persons 
whose birthplace is not stated, negroes, Chinese, Japanese, and Indians. 
This analysis has been maintained throughout the whole of the work 
of the eighth division, and will be maintained to the end. Then I 
have taken the prisoners and subdivided these groups, for that class, 
according to groups of criminal charges preferred against them, such 
as larceny, burglary, arson, homicide, etc. I could, had I preferred 
it, have divided them by ages or by length of sentences imposed, or in 
any other way. The final outcome of my studies will show that the 
oppurtunity to preserve these groupings intact has been of the greatest 
service in facilitating a more thorough analysis than would otherwise 
have been possible ; and, besides, there is no room for questioning the 
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accuracy of each table evolved since the results obtained at each suc- 
cessive step must correspond in the aggregate, figure for figure, with 
those obtained at each previous stage of the entire process, and an 
error cannot occur which will not infallibly be detected.” 


This would seem to dispose of all questions as to the accu- 
racy of the method, while the speed and economy is also 
demonstrable. 

VITAL STATISTICS. 

Next in importance to the count of the people are the 
vital statistics and the statistics of the special classes; for 
after we know the number of our population, its characteris- 
tics, distribution, and parentage, the question of its health 
and physical condition naturally comes up for consideration. 
The Census Office was fortunate, therefore, in securing the 
services of that eminent authority on all matters appertain- 
ing to vital statistics, Dr. John S. Billings, surgeon United 
States Army, whose report for the Tenth Census was far in 
advance of anything ever attempted in this direction before. 

The great importance of complete and accurate records of 
vital statistics, including marriages, births, and deaths, is 
becoming more and more recognized in this country. Such 
records are the absolutely necessary foundation for well- 
directed attempts to improve the health and lengthen the life 
of the people; to increase the productive efficiency of the 
workers; and to form a sound basis for the enormous money 
interests involved in the business of life insurance. The great 
majority of the states have still no satisfactory system for reg- 
istration of vital statistics, although most of them are slowly 
advancing in this respect. 

The accurate collection of statistics of mortality by means 
of the regular census enumerators is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult undertaking imposed on the Census Office. Any efforts 
to secure a statement of facts concerning the deaths occurring 
in any locality during the year preceding the date on which 
the inquiry is made will necessarily fall short of securing a 
complete return. This fact has been well understood, and 
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every effort made to supply deficiencies that could be success- 
fully carried out. The most reliable data are obtained from 
those localities in which local laws require the registration of 
each death at the time it occurs, and wherever the facts so 
recorded furnished sufficient data for the use of this office 
copies have been made of the registration records. This has 
been done to a much greater extent than in any previous 
census. 

The great advantage of the system of tabulation adopted 
and already referred to lies in the fact that it is possible 
under that system to make an entirely accurate compilation of 
the data collected, inasmuch as the whole record in each case 
is kept upon one card, which is used in all the subsequent 
steps, and which is identified with the case it represents by a 
number, permitting quick reference to the original record in 
case of any discrepancy or inconsistency appearing in the 
results, a feature which is not possible under any system of 
tabulation involving the use of tally sheets. 

The most important new features of work in this direction 
are as follows : — 

1. A special study of the birth and death rates, and of the 
principal causes of death in twenty-four of our largest cities, 
to show where the highest and lowest death rates prevail, 
and what the relations of these are to topography, drainage, 
character of habitations, overcrowding, poverty, and other 
environments. 

2. A special study of the influence of race upon fecundity 
and mortality, including studies of the birth and death rates 
of mulattoes as distinguished from negroes on the one hand 
and whites on the other, and of the principal European races 
which have contributed to the population of this country. 

3. A special study of the relations of occupation to death 
rates and to particular causes of death, as shown by a detailed 
study of figures derived from the records of our largest manu- 
facturing cities for a period of five years, in addition to the 
data of the whole country for the census year, which were 
obtained by the enumerators. 
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The records obtained from states and cities maintaining a 
compulsory system of registration of deaths are much larger 
than those obtained in previous censuses, and cover an aggre- 
gate population of over 17,000,000. The death records of 
this population for the census year in the state of New Jersey, 
in New York city, Brooklyn, Richmond county, Westchester 
county, Kings county, and part of Queens county (New 
York), and in Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for a somewhat lesser period of time in 
Chicago, St. Louis, and Cincinnati, have been tabulated. The 
total number of deaths thus recorded, the records of which 
are especially accurate and complete, is 740,884. These 
records, in connection with those for the census year, furnish 
a continuous record of deaths for these localities for a period 
of six years, which will afford more reliable information than 
anything which has heretofore been published with regard to 
the vital statistics of this country. 

Dr. Billings likewise has charge of the statistics relating 
to the insane, feeble-minded, deaf, and blind, classified in the 
Eleventh Census under the head of * Special Classes.” A com- 
parison with the returns of 1880 indicates that the enumera- 
tion of these classes has been upon the whole satisfactory, 
and the treatment of the returns will be substantially the 
same as ten years ago. 


SOCIAL STATISTICS OF CITIES. 


I have not attempted such an elaborate report on the social 
statistics of cities as that inaugurated in 1880 by Colonel 
George E. Waring. Still, the subject was important, and it 
seemed a pity to omit it altogether. It was therefore decided 
to make a statistical report on this subject, and the results 
have been highly satisfactory, and the work is now substan- 
tially completed. 

Nearly all the information for the treatment of social sta- 
tistics of cities has been collected through the several city 
officials, mostly without expense other than clerical work. 
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Letters explaining the scope of the work were sent to all 
places having a population of 10,000 and upward, and the 
several chief executives were asked to co-operate with this 
office to enable their cities to have a full representation in the 
final report. Schedules were then prepared covering all 
points to be treated, and so divided that each one could be 
referred to the officer having jurisdiction of the subject to 
which it pertained. There were twelve schedules covering 
the following points: Altitude, Cemeteries, Drainage, Fire, 
Government, Licenses, Parks, Police, Public Buildings, 
Streets, Street Lighting, and Water Works. The railroad 
statistics, including suburban travel, were obtained directly 
from the officers of the roads. Bulletin No. 100 shows the 
manner in which all cities will be treated in the final report. 

Apart from showing the conditions surrounding the inhab- 
itants of cities of 10,000 population and upward, this inquiry 
presents in concise form the cost of all municipal improve- 
ments. Owing to its purely statistical treatment, it will form 
a solid basis for subsequent investigation on the same line, 


but no comparison can be made with the work of Colonel 
Waring because the volumes of the Tenth Census did not 
give sufficient statistical data. 


PAUPERISM AND CRIME. 


As to securing information relating to pauperism and crime 
for tabulation, there was no essential difference between 
the Tenth and Eleventh Censuses. Schedules were sent to 
the larger institutions to be filled by the officers in charge, 
and for the smaller institutions reliance was placed upon the 
regular enumerators. ‘The inquiries contained in these sched- 
ules were for the. most part identical with those ten years ago, 
though some new questions were added, and the forms of the 
schedules were, in my judgment, materially improved. A new 
feature of the Eleventh Census, however, was the appoint- 
ment of institution enumerators selected by the authorities in 
charge of the institutions, and the payment of such enumera- 
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tors, a method which was found tu work admirably in practice. 
The same plan was adopted with all benevolent institutions. 
In this way we secured three or four thousand of the very 
best equipped persons as enumerators for a class of work that 
would be difficult for ordinary enumerators to perform. 

The statistics of crime, defect, and misfortune are like the 
record of thermometric and barometric observations in mete- 
orology, or like the varying movements of the needle which 
indicates the pressure of steam in the boiler. It is matter 
for congratulation that the figures for 1890 when compared 
with those for 1880 show no alarming growth of these evils 
during the past decade. The number of prisoners returned 
in 1880 was 58,609; in 1890 it was 82,329, an apparent in- 
crease of 40 per cent against an increase of a little less than 
25 per cent in the population at large. But an examination 
of the figures shows that this relative increase has been in 
the population of our minor prisons, not of our penitentiaries, 
and it does not indicate any greater prevalence of serious 
crime; indeed, it may be due merely to greater care and 
severity in dealing with disorder and petty misdemeanors. 
The number of paupers in almshouses returned in 1880 
was 66,203; in 1890 it was 73,045, an increase of only about 
10 per cent, or less than half what might have been antici- 
pated. The number of juvenile delinquents in custody in 
1880 was 11,468; in 1890 it was 14,846, an increase of be- 
tween 29 and 30 per cent, or very nearly the same as that of 
the total population. The slight excess is an encouraging 
fact, since it shows a growing disposition to rescue young 
offenders from a criminal career. 

In Bulletin No. 90, relating to the almshouse population, a 
table is published, by way of appendix, which shows the num- 
ber of outdoor paupers found and returned by the census 
enumerators. These figures have been much misunderstood 
and misrepresented by persons who have failed to apprehend 
the fact that no statistics of outdoor relief can be procured 
through the agency of the enumerators, for the obvious rea- 
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son that they cannot-ask at every house whether any of the 
members of the household are paupers. Their local knowl- 
edge enables them to report a few of this class. Both in the 
census of 1880 and 1890 such information as has been ob- 
tained in this way has been given to the public, chiefly fer 
the purpose of demonstrating the futility of any effort in this 
direction. But it should be known and understood that 
probably not one outdoor pauper in ten ever has been or ever 
will be discovered and reported by the census enumerators. 


EDUCATION. 


Education was a subject of National Census inquiry for the 
first time in 1840, fifty years ago, when in no entire state 
but the commonwealth of Massachusetts were public schools 
and free schools synonymous. The change that almost imme- 
diately after that census set up the Union Free School as a 
standard in a town of New York swept on across the new 
states of the West, but was compelled to jump over Indiana 
for the time by an adverse judicial decision. Since the Civil 
War, however, almost the whole Union has come into line for 
local taxation to secure the support of public schools. The 
public provision has widened for superior and secondary as 
well as for elementary education, although it is not so strik- 
ingly evident in a state whose early policy foreshadowed what 
we now see as in the nation at large, embracing states which 
for years depended mainly upon private interests for the edu- 
cation of the people. Without pausing to dilate upon the 
township land grants in all the new states for elementary 
schools and the special endowments of the agricultural col- 
leges, the records show a more rapid growth of school enroll- 
ment than of population, indicating how vital an interest this 
is to the people. The general conditions for each decade of 
pupils enrolled in schools, exclusive of special classes, reforma- 
tory, charitable, and Indian schools, appear to be as fol- 
lows : — 
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| | 
1840 | 1850 | 1860 | 1870 | 1880 1890 





Population 17,069,453 23,191,876 31 ,443,321| 38,558,371 50,155,783 62,622,250 

pe arr | 2,025,656 3,642,694 5,477,037) 7,210,420 14,372,683 (a) 

Primary and common, | | | 
1840, public, 1850, ete.| 1,845,264 en 4,955,894; 6,228,060 9,951,608 12,707,683 


(a) Including private and parochial, each 800,000 ; advanced public, 65,000. 








Education has not only been a dominant consideration 
with the philanthropist and moralist, but also with the states- 
man and the economist, so much are public policy and public 
energy involved in its administration. 

The conditions point out two distinct lines of census in- 
quiry on education. The population schedules embodied 
questions as to age, sex, maternal nativity, occupation, in 
which attendance at school as teacher or pupil is included, 
and illiteracy, from which could be derived tables showing 
the amount of time used in teaching, or by children as pupils, 
as well as an analysis of the conditions of occupations and 
nativity of illiterates. 

Much is said of school age. It is to be remembered that 
school age pertains to state laws, and that there is no na- 
tional school age. The state laws vary so greatly on this 
point that it is better for a national census to give the facts 
for each year from four years, the minimum in any state, to 
twenty-one years, the maximum in any state. Individual 
states can then derive from the national reports such facts 
as are useful under their own laws. The items above named 
have never been sought except to a very limited extent by 
any authority other than a national or a state census, and for 
the country as a whole by a census only. Few states have 
yet taken a separate census. The more stress is to be laid 
upon this matter as, in the discussion as to what is desirable 
for the future for the Census Office, some have presumed that 
educational statistics were available without the census. It 
is to be emphasized that except through the decennial na- 
tional census no statistics of national illiteracy aave hitherto 
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been available. ‘These conditions, as shown by the population 
schedules, are being tabulated as rapidly as possible. 

There is another line of inquiry which ought to be readily 
handled, and educators and school officers should see to it 
that it may become comparatively easy for even a private in- 
dividual to gather the facts for his own satisfaction in any 
year. This line of inquiry is the reports of the institutions 
as distinguished from the statements by the heads of families. 
It is now a laborious inquiry, not altogether satisfactory, be- 
cause of the exceeding diversity of records. It should be so 
light a work that any state couid afford to give an outline 
table of attendance for the Union from its exchanges with 
other states, occupying a small space, and to make a compara- 
tive view for its citizens in any regular report. It is now, 
however, no light work to gather even the public-school 
enrollment. 

Taking warning from the fate of educational statistics 
in the Tenth Census which largely failed of publication, it 
was determined to confine the inquiries in the Eleventh Cen- 
sus to a small number of essential questions most readily 
answered, the results of which would be capable of being most 
promptly prepared for publication. The schedules sent out 
for the public common schools, therefore, asked only for the 
number, sex, and color of the teachers and pupils, and a sepa- 
rate statement for those in high schools. Simple as this 
schedule was, it was necessary to send thousands of inquiries 
to local officials in some of the states because the ordinary 
report took no account of sex or color. Even number is not 
a simple matter in practice, whatever it may seem in theory. 
In some cases the promotions, re-enrollment, and transfers 
within the year all went to swell the annual enrollment, 
while in other cases all such duplications were carefully 
excluded, most completely of all the states by the com- 
missioner of common schools for Rhode Island. Sex was 
omitted from the usual reports of twenty states at the organi- 
zation of the census; the chief officials in seven of these were 
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able to adjust their reports for the census year so as to report 
sex. There is an idea prevailing in certain quarters that 
number is the only essential item. Passing by the important 
question whether more boys or more girls are vcecupied in 
wage labor,—a fact which disturbs the balance of the sexes 
in elementary schools,—we find in the state of Massachu- 
setts a little over 25,000 pupils in public high schools. It 
is well known to those who have paid special attention to 
the subject that in the country at large girls greatly predom- 
inate over boys in high schools. Now, it is a question of 
consequence whether the high schools of Massachusetts are 
equably educating the young people or whether they tend to 
become young ladies’ seminaries, yet the attendance by sex 
is not a matter of state record. In the nation color becomes 
an important item as a superficial indication of race, though 
in large portions of the country one race is almost absolutely 
prevalent to the exclusion of others. 

Here in Massachusetts it was not presumed that a teacher 
would find it difficult to make a suitable estimate of the sex 
of his pupils and of the few colored enrolled in the census 
year from his knowledge of changes by the time inquiries 
reached him. The press bas rendered invaluable vid to the 
census, and so to the community, and it was by the criticism 
of an enterprising Boston daily upon the inadequate showing 
in a census bulletin of the reports on color in the schools, 
furnished by the local authorities, that something like a fair 
statement of the colored enrollment was at last secured for 
Massachusetts. The criticism of the newspaper led some 
officials even to send corrections for their original reports. 
The fullness and accuracy of reports of institutions depend 
on school officials. If the records are defective, no inquiry 
after the year is ended can be readily answered, and so for 
all institutional reports the first essential is completeness of 
the leading particulars of record. If the local records are 
properly made and preserved, their compilation into state and 
national tables will be a very simple and easy matter, not 
very burdensome upon any bureau that may do the work. 
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In the absence of anything like a uniformity of record of 
attendance, it was deemed wholly impracticable to secure the 
exceedingly important item of effective attendance which 
could be expressed by the aggregate number of days’ attend- 
ance of all pupils. It is in evidence of the labor that the gen- 
eral statistics of school enrollment for the census year through- 
out the country are not yet available to the public except 
through census publications, and it is in evidence of the en- 
ergy with which the work has been pushed by Professor 
Blodgett that the facts are available to the public at so early 
a date. The final results, with very slight allowance for 
additions to private and parochial schools, will show close to 
fourteen and a quarter million pupils in all schools, including 
nearly eight hundred thousand in private schools, and a like 
number in the subdivision of parochial schools. 

To be definite, the enrollment in the common schools of 
the United States in the Eleventh Census year will not vary 
appreciably from the following statement : — 








White. | Colored. 








24,041 


11,350,587 1,357,096 


Teachers q | 337,7 | 


Pupils 12,707,683 





The office has occasion to recognize an almost universal, 
hearty, and cordial co-operation by public and private school 
officers and managers of parochial schools. 


CHURCHES. 


It is undoubtedly true that for the first time the United 
States Census has secured complete church statistics. By 
limiting the number of questions, and by the most persistent 
and voluminous correspondence, we have nearly finished the 
work of showing by counties the number of church commv- . 
nicants in something like 180 different religious denomina- 
tions and their several branches. ‘These statistics have been 
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gathered expressly for the Eleventh Census. None have 
been copied from printed reports, except so far as those 
reporting for districts, or associations, or conferences, may 
have used printed matter when other sources of inquiry failed. 
The plan adopted was to secure the statistics desired through 
the clerks of the various ecclesiastical sub-divisions. In 
churches having the presbyterian form of government the 
stated clerks of presbyteries were requested to gather, by the 
use of printed circulars, the statistics from the churches within 
their jurisdiction, enter the results in schedules, and forward 
them to the Census Office. In churches having the episcopal 
form of government this work was placed in the hands of the 
secretary or bishop of the diocese. In churches having annual 
conferences, like the Methodist Episcopal, the presiding elders 
of districts, who visit all their churches once every quarter, 
were commissioned to obtain the desired information. In 
denominations having no ecclesiastical conferences or associa- 
tions, like the Unitarians, each pastor was communicated with 
directly. I may say that this plan has worked admirably. 
It would have been impossible to communicate with all 
pastors direct, because in many churches these change their 
location very frequently, new congregations are being con- 
stantly organized, and reports obtained in this way wouid 
be necessarily incomplete. Each stated clerk of presbytery, 
secretary of diocese or association, or presiding elder of dis- 
trict, knows intimately all the congregations within his juris- 
diction, and this fact insures complete and intelligent reports. 
The number of secretaries, stated clerks, and presiding elders 
who have assisted in this way in obtaining statistics is very 
large. Many of the denominations for which full returns 
have been obtained never gave to the public before any sta- 
tistics whatever. 

The following returns have been tabulated and are already 
printed in bulletin form: — 


lst BULLETIN : Advent Christians ; Evangelical Adventists ; Life and Advent Union ; 
Baptists ; Seventh-Day ; Seventh-Day German ; Six Principle ; Brethren in Christ, or River 
Brethren ; Catholic Apostolic ; Christian Church, South ; Church of the New Jerusalem 
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(Swedenborgian) ; United Presbyterian ; Salvation Army ; Schwenkfeldians ; Theosophical 
Society. 

2ND BULLETIN: Brethren (Plymouth); Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints 
(Mormons) ; German Evangelical Protestant Church ; German Evangelical Synod ; Mora- 
vian (Unitas Fratrum) ; Cumberland Presbyterian ; Reformed Episcopal. 

3RD BULLETIN: Armenian Catholics ; Greek Orthodox Church ; Greek Catholic Church 
(Uniates) ; Old Catholic Church ; Reformed or Converted Catholic Church ; Roman Catho_ 
lic Chureh ; Russian Orthodox Church. 

4TH BULLETIN : Mennonite ; Bruederhoef ; Amish ; Old Amish ; Apostolic ; Reformed ; 
General Conference ; Church of God in Christ; Old Wisler; Bundes Conference ; De- 
fenceless Brethren ; Dunkards (Conservative) ; Dunkards (Progressive) ; African Metho- 
dist Episcopal ; Wesleyan Methodist ; African Union Methodist Protestant ; Independent 
Churches in Christian Union ; Temple Society ; Church of God ; Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints ; Shakers ; Amana Society ; Harmony Society ; Society 
of Separatists ; New Icaria ; Altruists. 

5TH BULLETIN: Lutheran; General Synod; United Synod in the South; General 
Council ; Synodical Conference ; Joint Synod of Ohio and other States ; Buffalo ; Hauge’s ; 
Norwegian ; Michigan ; Danish Lutheran Church in America ; German Augsburg ; Danish 
Lutheran Church Association ; Icelandic ; Immanuel ; Suomai ; United Norwegian ; Inde- 
pendent Congregations. 


The following returns for two bulletins are in course of 


tabulation : — 

Associate Church of North America; Associate Reformed Presbyterian Synod of the 
South ; Bible Christians ; Christian Connection ; Disciples of Christ ; Disciples of Christ 
(Colored); Cumberland Presbyterian Church (Colored); Friends ; Orthodox, Wilburite, 
Hicksite, Primitive ; Hebrews: Orthodox, Reformed, Hebrew Christians ; Independent 
Methodist ; Reformed Church in America; Reformed Presbyterian Church of North 
America (General Synod); Reformed Presbyterian Church in the United States (Synod) ; 
Reformed Covenanted ; Reformed Presbyterian Church (Pittsburg Presbytery); Social 
Brethren ; Society of Ethical Culture ; Spiritualists ; Union American Methodist Episco- 
pal; Welsh Calvinistic ; United Zion’s Children; Confucianists; Christian Reformed 
Church in the United States ; Seventh-Day Adventist. 

Church of God (Age to Come) ; Baptist ; (Regular); Baptist (Regular, Colored) ; Baptist 
(General) ; Baptist (Primitive) ; Baptist (Primitive, Colored) ; Baptist (Original Freewill) ; 
Baptist (Free); Baptist (General Freewill); Brethren (Owen's); Brethren (Whelpley) ; 
Brethren (Old Order) ; Christian Scientist ; Charch of God in Christ Jesus ; Church Tri- 
umphant ; Church Triumphant (Koreshan Ecclesia) ; Congregationalist ; Evangelical Asso- 
‘ciation ; Congregational Methodist ; Free Methodist ; Methodist Episcopal (South) ; Metho- 
dist Episcopal ; Primitive Methodist ; Colored Methodist Episcopal ; African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion Church ; Methodist Protestant ; Presbyterian Church in the United States ; 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America; Protestant Episcopal; United 
Brethren ; United Brethren (Old Constitution) ; Unitarians ; Universalists. 


WEALTH, DEBT, AND TAXATION. 


The work of the Wealth, Debt, and Taxation Division of 
the census has been modelled after the work of 1880, which 
I had the honor to compile under the direction of General 
Walker. The debt work is now completed and in the hands 
of the printer, and I hope to have the completed volume out 
early in 1892. Except in the matter of receipts and expendi- 
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tures, the scope of the work for 1890 is not much greater in 
extent than it was for 1880, but the work itself is far more 
exhaustive in detail. In 1880 the debt of only 27 foreign 
nations was compiled, and these from unofficial sources. In 
1890 full official details will be published of 81 countries, 
with per capita computation. The debt of the United States 
is also stated more in detail in 1890 than in 1880, and with 
it is shown the paper and coin circulation, which was not 
shown in 1880. In 1880 the debt of the states of the United 
States, as published, showed few if any details, and no ac- 
count was taken of the funds held by the states, either in 
amount or character. For 1890 complete details of every 
outstanding loan and of all funds on hand will be shown for 
each year from 1880 to 1890. The municipal and school 
district debt was not published in detail in 1880, except for 
New England. In 1890 every place that has a debt will be 
reported. 

In 1880 the receipts and expenditures of only 310 munici- 
palities, being those having a population of 7500 or upward, 
were shown. In 1890 not only will the expenditures of these 
cities be shown, but the receipts and expenditures of the 
states for ten years in detail, of all the counties where infor- 
mation can be obtained, of all municipalities having a popu- 
lation of 4000 or upward, probably more than 1000 in number, 
and of all the school districts in the United States by counties. 

In 1880 no details of valuation of cities less than those 
having a population of 7500 were shown, except in New Eng- 
land, Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, 
and in the three latter the details of taxation were not shown. 

In the Eleventh Census, 1890, the valuation and taxation 
of every place in the country having a population of 1000 or 
upward will be published, and probably in New England, 
New York, and Pennsylvania every place with a debt-creating 
and taxing power. Speaking as the author of the work ten 
years ago, I do not hesitate to say it will be in every respect 
a far more valuable and complete report. 
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MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS. 


I have now come to a novel feature of the census. It has 
cost nearly a million dollars thus far to collect the statistics 
of mortgage indebtedness of individuals and private corpora- 
tions throughout the United States. That seems like a large 
sum of money; but it will take, as I informed the committee 
of both Houses of Congress when the matter was under con- 
sideration, at least another half million dollars to finish the 
investigation. 

Did Congress act wisely in appropriating a million dollars 
to carry on this investigation, especially when the committee 
was informed at the time that certainly half a million more, 
and possibly another million, would be required to finish 
the investigation ? It was not a hesitating act. Both parties 
voted for it. In the Senate, I believe, but four votes were cast 
against the bill, and in the House of Representatives not over 
twenty-five negative votes were recorded. It was a novel, 
not to say a bold, step in statistical inquiry. Old statisti- 
cians shook their heads and said the obstacles in the way of 
such an investigation were too great to overcome. All over 
the country could be heard murmurings of discontent and 
declarations that the people of the United States would never 
submit to such an inquisitorial inquiry into their private 
affairs. Reckless newspapers made this investigation, forced 
upon the Census Office in spite of repeated protests by almost 
a unanimous vote in both Houses of Congress, an excuse for 
attacks upon the whole census, and called upon the people 
to resist the enumerators, if necessary, with force. The 
difficulties of the Census Office were increased by this action. 
This novel inquiry had been ordered on the very eve of send- 
ing out the population schedules. Those schedules were com- 
plete, and the public printer was ready to start the printing 
of 25,000,000, the probable number required. No time could 
be lost. To put questions in the population schedules, ask- 
ing every individual in the United States the amount of the 
mortgage on his farm or home, the motive for contracting 
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the debt, and the value of his property, would have swamped 
the constitutional enumeration of the people. The amount 
of irritation which would have been aroused had this course 
been adopted cannot be estimated. The enumeration of 
the people would have been endangered, and for no pur- 
pose, because, in the very nature of things, the enumerators 
would have failed in half the cases to obtain the desired infor- 
mation about mortgages. The accepted theory of the cen- 
sus is that the enumerators see personally about one in every 
seven of the inhabitants. Already the population schedule 
of the census was bowed down with the burden of a double 
yoke. There were twice as many questions as should have 
been propounded before those relating to morgtgages were 
added. These questions, however, were made as easy as 
possible by throwing out all reference to the amount of the 
indebtedness, interest, value of property, etc., and confining 
them to a simple inquiry as to whether the farm or home was 
owned or rented, and, if owned, whether free from debt or 
incumbered by a mortgage. If unable to ascertain whether 
a home was mortgaged or not, the enumerator was instructed 
to give the full name and address of the owner, and in sub- 
sequent correspondence the Census Office assumed that the 
property was mortgaged until otherwise informed. This solu- 
tion proved a practical one, and has formed a basis of one of 
the most valuable and interesting investigations ever under- 
taken by any government. While the addition of these and 
other questions, such as those relating to the veterans of the 
late war and other inquiries, increased the cost and added to 
the difficulties of the constitutional enumeration, and while 
my individual voice will always be raised against thus over- 
loading the population schedule with special inquiries, I am 
satisfied that, owing to the high character of the supervisors 
and the faithfulness and intelligence of the vast body of enu- 
merators, the enumeration of the people did not suffer to any 
serious extent. At the same time Congress should in future 
legislation simplify the population schedule, and relegate all 
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questions relating to special inquiries to other schedules to 
be subsequently filled out by special agents or by enumera- 
tors emploved by the day. From a statistical standpoint, the 
work of collecting information in regard to mortgage indebt- 
edness has been prosecuted with a success far beyond the 
anticipation of statisticians who have studied the question 
for years. At the present writing, it is impossible to estimate 
the full benefits which will be derived from such an investi- 
gation. The employment of a small army of 2500 special 
agents and clerks to make an abstract of every mortgage 
placed on record throughout the United States for the last 
ten years has attracted attention to the dangers of these 
incumbrances, to the enormous burdens in the way of in- 
terest, to the alarming extent to which usury is practiced, 
and to the defectiveness of these records in all parts of the 
country. The agents of the Census Office have, as I have 
said, overhauled the records in every state and territory. 
They have travelled on horseback and on foot through the 
most sparsely settled districts of our vast domain in search 
of mortgages, and have done their work so industriously and 
so thoroughly that we now have on file in Washington asa 
result of their labor the abstracts of about nine million mort- 
gages. Some months before the inquiry was begun Con- 
gress, and through Congress the public, was put in posses- 
sion of the scope of the plan adopted. That plan, with hardly 
any change, has been successfully carried out. It comprised 
two distinct methods, one having the local records for the 
basis of operation, the other the population schedule, and 
hence the individual. 

The two important features brought out in this inquiry 
are the amount of mortgages placed on record each year for 
ten years and the amount of the existing debt. It would, of 
course, be absurd to accept the amount of the uncancelled 
mortgages as the amount of debt in force. Such an exhibit 
would manifestly be a gross exaggeration unworthy of confi- 
dence. The extent of this defect in the records has been 
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ascertained by the Census Office in one hundred and two 
counties representing all parts of the country, and in sixty- 
one of these counties that have been tabulated the face of 
the uncancelled records exaggerates on the average the true 
amount of the debt by 71 per cent. It was therefore decided 
to make a transcript of the record in every case for ten years, 
and ascertain therefrom the average life of a mortgage. 

Preliminary experiments by special agents of the Census 
Office pointed to the use of the average life of mortgages, 
with an allowance for partial payments, as promising results 
much nearer the truth, near enough at any rate to be fairly 
conclusive as to the amount of existing indebtedness. This 
plan is approximately correct. and under perfectly uniform 
conditions would produce accurate results. An objection 
that can be raised against it is that mortgages are not uni- 
form in amount and number recorded each year. Thiese 
variations, however, when large amounts of debt are con- 
sidered, are not as great as may be supposed, and under care- 
ful observation and corrective treatment lose much of their 
influence for error. If the average life of all mortgages under 
such circumstances is four years, and the total amount of the 
mortgages recorded within the last four years is taken as 
equivalent to the amount of indebtedness existing at the 
present time, it is evident that many paid mortgages created 
within the four years are included within the amount, and 
that many unpaid mortgages created more than four years 
ago are not included. In such cases it is true, if the average 
life of mortgages is correctly represented, that the mortgages 
of the life period of four years now paid are exactly equal to 
the mortgages made previously to the life period and now 
unpaid, so that the total recorded debt of the life period 
stands for the amount of debt in force. 

Our agents were therefore instructed to transcribe for 
every real-estate mortgage acknowledged and received within 
the ten years ended December 81, 1889 (except mortgages 
made by public and quasi-public corporations), the following 
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facts: the state and county in which the mortgaged real 
estate is situated; the year in which the acknowledgment 
was made; corporations, both as mortgagors and mortgagees, 
classified as savings banks, banks (including loan and trust 
companies, but not including savings banks), building and 
loan associations, insurance companies, mortgage corporations, 
and all other; the original amount of the debt; the actual 
rate of interest, or, if not ascertainable from records, the cus- 
tomary rate at the time; the number of incumbered acres 
and city or village lots; and, also, for the cancelled mort- 
gages of 1880-83, the full dates of acknowledgment and can- 
cellation. For the purpose of checking this inquiry special 
investigations were conducted in 102 counties well distrib- 
uted throughout the United States, and representing every 
phase of American life and industry. In these counties the 
same facts were taken from the records as in other counties, 
and also for all uncancelled mortgages as far back in time as 
any appreciable number of them was found in force, the 
names and addresses of the parties. Schedules were sent 
these persons, and in each one of these counties an exact 
statement of existing debt has been compiled. The enor- 
mous cost would preclude this method for the whole country, 
but work in what is termed “inquiry” counties has been of 
great service in correcting the work elsewhere. The “inquiry” 
counties also reveal the purposes for which the debt was in- 
curred. By far the largest proportion of real-estate mort- 
gage debt has been incurred to secure the purchase of land, 
and the cost of improvements stands second in importance. 
The security of purchase money is generally 50 to 75 per 
cent of the real-estate mortgage debt of the people of a 
county, and improvements generally represent from 10 to 20 
per cent of the debt. 

The following table summarizes the results of this inquiry 
as far as possible to date : — 
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So much for the inquiry relating to recorded real-estate in- 
debtedness. The result of the direct inquiry as to the debt on 
farms and homes is not yet complete. The average farm and 
home debt, shown by tabulation of partial returns from coun- 
ties distributed throughout the Union is $1288 for farms and 
$924 for homes. If these averages hold good for the United 
States, there is an existing debt in force of $2,500,000,000 
on the farms and homes of the United States occupied by 
owners and incumbered. Only some rough results of this 
inquiry are now known. It is probable that the number of 
families occupying and owning mortgaged farms and homes 
does not exceed 2,250,000, leaving perhaps 10,250,000 families 
that hire their farms and homes or occupy and own them free 
of incumbrance. The total number of families occupying 
farms is supposed to be about 4,750,000, so that about 
7,750,000 families occupy homes. 


STATISTICS OF PRODUCTION. 


The exhaustive investigation made in connection with the 
Tenth Census as to the production of meat, cotton, tobacco, 
and the cereals, and likewise into forestry, renders it unnec- 
essary that the present inquiry should be extended beyond 
the developments and other changes of the past ten years, 
and the principal features of the forthcoming agricultural 
report will accordingly consist of subjects that have never 
before had any prominent place in census investigation. 
Among these are horticulture, viticulture, irrigation, the pro- 
duction of sugar, and the peculiar conditions of farm occu- 
pancy, which prevail in the southern states, all of which carry 
with them their own justification, horticulture being a sub- 
ject of more or less importance in almost every state in the 
Union; viticulture, an interest that is rapidly coming into 
the front rank, especially in California and New York; the 
production of sugar, an industry that is now attracting a more 
than ordinary amount of attention; the cultivation of the 
soil by the freedmen of the south, a matter involving social 
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and economic questions of far-reaching importance; and irri- 
gation, the agency to which some of the most prusperous 
agricultural regions of the United States owe their present 
productiveness, and the only method as yet by which a large 
portion of the arid belt can ever be successfully brought 
under cultivation. 

Probably the most important investigation that is entirely 
new is that of irrigation in the arid states and territories, the 
results of which are being presented in a series of bulletins 
that will aggregate not less than three hundred pages, and be 
combined in a special report with suitable maps and illustra- 
tions. The intricate question of farm occupancy in the south, 
the outcome of the former condition of slavery, is being care- 
fully investigated, and an endeavor is being made to trace 
the almost invisible line which divides the farm laborer from 
the tenant farmer. While various minor products of the soil 
have been taken account of for the first time in each of the 
great divisions into which agriculture naturally falls, it is in 
horticulture that the work of the division is mainly broadened. 

On the farm schedule of the census of 1880 there were but 
twelve inquiries in the line of pomology. In preparing the 
agriculture schedule for the Eleventh Census, the questions 
relating to pomology were increased to fifty. The vineyard 
questions were increased to seven, but, in view of a special 
investigation, nurseries remained at two. The success of 
this work may best be judged by the several interesting bulle- 
tins on viticulture, floriculture, nurseries, and seed and truck 
farms, already published. It is a remarkable fact that the 
value of the product of these five industries amounted to 
$226,508,718 in 1890, equivalent to the value of the product 
of three of the largest industries pertaining to the mineral in- 
dustries in the United States, viz., coal, iron ore, and gold min- 
ing, the combined value of these products being $226,465,045. 
These inquiries have certainly cleared the way for similar 
work, and our horticulturists are not likely to accept, in the 
future, anything less than has been accomplished by the 
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Eleventh Census. Without undertaking such an elaborate 
report on meat production as ten years ago, we have secured 
a correct enumeration of the range cattle, and the usual re- 
turns of live stock on farms. In accordance with the act 
of 1889 an attempt was made to secure statistics of live stock 
other than those on farms, that is, in cities, ete., but has not 
been very successful, though a report is in course of prepara- 
tion on that subject. 


MANUFACTURES. 


In no branch of the census work was the plan laid with 
greater care than in the division relating to manufactures. 
More than a year before the enumeration, Mr. Frank R. Will- 
iams, who compiled the statistics of manufactures for the 
Tenth Census, and has charge of this work for the Eleventh 
Census, visited all the principal centres of industrial energy 
of the country, conferred with manufacturers, with the offi- 
cers of trade associations, with economists, statists, and men 
of affairs. The schedules for every industry were prepared 
with the utmost caution, and new questions added only after 
mature consideration. The items of credit capital and bor- 
rowed capital, heretofore omitted, were asked for, and the 
returns are entirely satisfactory in nearly all lines of industry. 
We have been able to make separations between the so-called 
* productive” and “non-productive ” forces, respectively, in 
order to ascertain the true proportion of labor and wages 
employed in actual production; and a classified wage table 
has been added, to show the number of persons employed at 
the various rates of wages paid. Additional inquiries have 
been incorporated to show, as nearly as possible, the actual 
cost of production. Success has attended all these improve- 
ments. The large increase in number employed, value of 
product, and capital invested, in the rough additions thus far 
made, leave little doubt of the thoroughness of the work. I 
regard the withdrawal of the schedule relating to manufac- 
tures from the regular enumerator as the emancipation of 
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American industrial statistics. I am sure General Walker 
will be glad to learn that I took three times as many cities 
and towns out of the hands of the enumerators as he did in 
1880, and the result has been most satisfactory. It might 
be well to state in this connection that, by the provisions of 
the census law, the Superintendent of Census has authority, 
whenever he may deem it expedient, to withdraw the manu- 
facturing schedules from the enumerators and charge the 
collection of the requisite data upon experts and special 
agents to be appointed without regard to locality. Under the 
authority thus conferred the collection of the statistics of 
manufactures in 1040 cities and towns, without regard to 
population, was withdrawn from the general enumeration, 
and the duty assigned to special agents appointed immedi- 
ately after the completion of the count of the people. 

In all localities where the statistics were not withdrawn, 
as above noted, the returns have been collected by enumera- 
tors. In the case of the following industries special reports 
will be made by expert special agents charged with this duty, 
as noted in each case : — 

Chemical industry; clay and pottery products; coke and glass; cot- 
ton goods; distilled spirits used in the arts, manufactures, and medi- 
cine; electrical apparatus and appliances; their manufactures and uses; 
manufactured gas; iron and steel; mixed textiles; printing, publishing, 
and the periodical press; salt; ship-building; silk and silk goods; wool 
and worsted. 

Special schedules have been prepared for each of the fol- 
lowing industries, covering the general and technical details 
relating to each, which manufacturers engaged therein re- 
garded as best adapted to elicit accurate information as to 
the existing conditions : — 


No. 1. Agricultural implements. 
‘* 2. Paper mills. 
3. Boots and shoes. 
. Leather, tanned and curried, including morocco leather. 
5. Lumber mills and saw mills. 
‘ 


. Brick yards. 


0 
4 
ov. 
6 
7. Flour and grist mills. 
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Cheese, butter, and condensed milk factories. 
. Slaughtering and meat packing. 
. Chemical manufactures. 
. Clay and pottery products. 
. Coke. 
. Cotton manufactures. 
14. Dyeing and finishing of textiles. 
15. Electrical industry. 
16. Glass. 
17. Manufactured gas. 
18. Iron and steel. 
19. Printing, publishing, and the periodical press. 
20. Ship-building. 
21. Silk and silk goods. 
22. Wool manufactures. 
23. Hosiery and knit goods. 
24. Carriages and wagons. 
25. Salt works. 
26. Leather, patent and enamelled. 
Supplemental. Distilled spirits used in the arts, manufactures, and 
medicine. 


In the case of all industries for which special schedules 
have not been provided, as above set forth, a general schedule 
of questions has been prepared, with a view to collecting data 
which will clearly show the general characteristics of each 
branch of manufactures to be reported on the general schedule. 

A number of bulletins has been issued from this division, 
and I especially call attention to the one relating to the lum- 
ber interests of the three northwestern lumber states, as a 
sample of excellent statistical work.* 


MINERAL STATISTICS. 

Before the year closes a quarto volume of about twelve 
hundred pages, with illustrations and maps, will be issued 
from the government printing office, and it will speak more 
eloquently than I can for the branch of the work relating to 
the mineral resources of the United States. This report has 
been prepared under the direction of Dr. David T. Day, and 
consists of papers from the following well-known experts : — 


* Extra Bulletin No. 5. 
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Subject. Author. Number 
Manganese, petroleum, and natural of Pages. 
Joseph D. Weeks 
Richard P. Rothwell... ........ 124 
John H. Jones 
William C. Day 
Quicksilver James B. Randol 
Antimony, asphaltum, ozocerite, 
gypsum, infusorial earth, corun- 
dum, millstones, whetstones, as- 
bestos, graphite, soapstone, bar- 
ytes, ochre, fluorspar, ,litho- 
graphic stone, sulphur, pyrites. 
Iron ores. 
Copper, lead, and zinc 
Precious stones George F. Kunz 
Phosphate rock IE TI eurackensannmeweees 10 
BIGTIARTne. 6 00:00 s00:0 jciinkoned R. L. Packard 
Mineral waters . ....... secs -s00 


| 
(* W. Parker 
J 


Marl 
Tin, nickel and cobalt, chromic iron \ 
ore, platinum, and iridium. 


From a statistical point of view, we have undoubtedly made 
a decided step in advance in this branch of census work. 
The increase during the decennium of the number of persons 
employed, quantity of product, and value of product, indicate 
that the work has been thoroughly done. The favorable 
reception of the bulletins by the scientific journals of this 
country and Europe has been alike gratifying to the experts 
in direct charge of the work and to the Census Office. 


FISHERIES. 


In the inquiry relating to fish and fisheries, we started with 
what is known as “a comprehensive plan,” which nearly 
resulted in disaster. It was intended that the inquiries 
should be more numerous and far-reaching than had been 
used in any previous census. After a time, however, some 
changes were made, and the division put on a more practical 
basis. The present plan and the one that will be carried 
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out, in fact, is being carried out, is the preparation and pub- 
lication of fifteen reports as follows : — 


-. Marine mammalia. 

. Fisheries of the Pacific coast. 

. Fisheries of the Great Lakes. 

. The Gulf fisheries. 

The New England fisheries. 

. The South Atlantic fisheries. 

. The fisheries of the Middle states. 

. Carp culture in the North Atlantic states. 
. Carp culture in the South Atlantic states. 
. Carp culture in the South Central states. 
. Vessels engaged in the fisheries. 

. Carp culture in the Western states. 

. Carp culture in the North Central states. 
. Bulletin relating to the edible qualities of carp. 
. The inland fisheries of the United States. 


owe 


OND Oe 


Some of these reports are published and others are now in 
type. The Fish Commission is giving the Census Office its 
hearty co-operation, and while the inquiry may have lost 
some of its original compreheusiveness and scope, it will have 


gained in statistical completeness and economic value. 


TRANSPORTATION. 


Railroads, lake, ocean, river and canal transportation, ex- 
press business, and street railroads comprised one division of 
the work of the Census Office, and under the direction of 
Prof. Henry C. Adams, of Ann Arbor, we may expect most 
valuable results. Part of this work is now ready for the 
final volume, and all of it will be ready for the printer this 
year. We shall have complete railroad statistics for the ten 
years ended 1889, termed the decennial work, and we shall 
have likewise the complete work for the year ended June 30, 
1890. For the first time we have gone into the question 
of street railways, with some marvellously interesting and 
valuable results. The same is true of the express business. 

The attempt to secure statistics of transportation by water 
has been made for the first time by the Eleventh Census, so 
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that the work must be considered largely experimental. 
That there existed an exceedingly large amount of informa- 
tion relative to transportation by water I am well aware, but 
when it came to securing and formulating that information 
we are met with those difficulties which always attach 
themselves to experimental work. What was sought for was 
the necessary figures and facts of equipment, tonnage, value, 
and ownership; the returns of trips made during the census 
year; the freight carried both in bulk and in detail of com- 
modity; where that freight was carried to and the number 
of miles covered in such transportation; the expenses and 
profits of the work of transportation, and a particular account 
of the officers and crew employed, with the wages paid and 
length of employment. In fact, everything was sought for 
that would enable the Census Office to furnish a com- 
plete presentation of all that was worth knowing concerning 
the industry of transportation by water as conducted by 
American craft. These statistics, it should be understood, 
not only refer to the vessels engaged in the freight and 
passenger traffic, but cover every class of floating construc- 
tion, from the push-boat on the Little Kanawa to an Atlantic 
liner, and from a barge on the Dismal Swamp canal to a 
steamer trading with the Orient. 

In order to secure this information complete lists were made 
of every class of vessels; over 40,000 schedules of inquiry 
were sent out by an organized force of clerks to the various 
vessel owners ; incorrect or insufficient returns were remedied 
wherever possible by correspondence; and wherever these 
means were found insufficient special agents were dispatched 
to work in the field. 

The work of gathering the information was closed in July 
last, and since that time experts have been employed in segre- 
gating and compiling the vast amount of unclassified infor- 
mation. Some idea of the progress of the work may be 
gathered from the bulletins already published on the subject. 
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INSURANCE. 


As in the transportation statistics, we have given the sta- 
tistics of the fire, marine, and inland insurance companies for 
ten years. This work is all completed. Of the old line life 
insurance companies the statistics have been gathered and the 
data prepared for the census year, and the results are in pro- 
cess of tabulation. The statistics of the assessment and co- 
operative insurance companies (fire and life), the fraternal 
and independent beneficiary organizations, miscellaneous in- 
surance companies, and the fire department and water supply 
of the United States have also been gathered. This work 
has been in charge of the expert who prepared the data ten 
years ago, and will be completed during the coming year. 


THE INDIANS AND ALASKA. 


The work of taking the census of Alaska and of the Indians 
has been prosecuted successfully. The final report on the 
Indians is now ready for the printer, and the report on Alaska 
will be finished in December, all the material having been 
collected. The census of the Indians embraced two proposi- 
tions: first, enumeration; the second, a report on their con- 
dition. A bulletin, No. 25, was issued as early as January 29, 
1891, giving the approximate census. For the enumeration 
of fifty-three reservations the United States Indian agents 
were appointed enumerators. A corps of special agents was 
also appointed, who visited each reservation and saw that the 
census was properly taken or had been, and made a report on 
the condition of the Indians of each reservation. 

The five civilized tribes were enumerated by Indian and 
white enumerators under the charge of a special agent for each 
of the tribes, who also reported on their condition. A very 
large white and colored population was found in the five tribes, 
equal to that of several of the smaller states of the Union. 

The Six Nations of New York were enumerated and re- 
ported by a special agent. This work required almost eleven 
months. The Cherokees of North Carolina were also enu- 
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merated by a special agent. The Moqui Pueblos and Pueblos 
were also specially reported on. A series of illustrations 
was made with brush and pencil, and also by the aid of the 
camera, which will give an exhaustive idea of the actual con- 
dition of the Indians in 1890. Seven artists of standing were 
appointed special agents, who contributed much toward mak- 
ing this census a success. The Indians taxed, or those living 
off a reservation, or out of tribal relations, were also enu- 
merated by the regular enumerators. The enumeration of 
the Indians included some thirty states and territories, and 
beside employing some hundreds of the regular enumer- 
ators demanded ninety-four Indian agent enumerators and 
special agents in the service. The work was a serious prob- 
lem, but, under the able direction of Thomas Donaldson, Esq., 
has been satisfactorily completed to the point of publication. 
Four extra bulletins are now under way. 

The list of names of all tribal Indians (excepting those of 
two tribes) is for the first time in any census in the Census 
Office, and in many cases both the Indian and the white 
names are given. The scope of the work was large but 
practical, and the result has been satisfactory thus far. It 
embraces age, wealth, resources, and all items of an econom- 
ical nature. The schedules for Indian enumeration were quite 
different from those used in the other census work, being 
more simple. 

Besides a complete enumeration of the Alaskan population, 
Mr. Petroff, who again undertook the Alaskan work, will give 
an exhaustive review of Alaskan commerce, and I have ob- 
tained a number of excellent monographs, written by intelli- 
gent residents of Alaska, descriptive of their sections of the 
territory. The statistics of fisheries and of mining have also 
been collected. The entire report will be both reliable and 
interesting. 

PERMANENT CENSUS BUREAU. 


Having rapidly passed over the main features of the admin- 
istration and organization of the Census Office, and having 
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pointed out wherein the Eleventh differs from previous cen- 
suses, I will close with a brief summary of these differences, 
and a plea for a permanent Census Bureau. The Eleventh 
Census will be more statistical and deal less with our latent 
resources and the technology of our industries than the Tenth 
did. It includes in its scope several new features, such as 
the investigation into private and corporate indebtedness, the 
special inquiry relating to the soldiers of the late war, and 
the widows of veterans. Several new questions were added 
to the population schedule, which, as I have shown, will 
throw light upon important questions. A report has been 
made upon the condition of the Indians, and valuable reports 
on the statistics of education, churches, and the fisheries are 
nearly completed. To this extent we have undoubtedly taken 
a decided step ahead of other censuses. The population work 
has been strengthened. I have no reason to doubt that the enu- 
meration of the people was fully equal to the enumeration of 
the Tenth Census, and that enumeration could not be excelled 
under the present system. The tabulation, as [ have shown 
at length, has been improved, and the classification greatly 
extended. Facts were collected in 1870 and 1880, but never 
tabulated, but their counterpart to date will find their way 
into the current volumes. As five-sixths of all the experts 
and chiefs had experience in the Tenth Census the office has 
benefited by their experience. In the special work healthy 
statistical advancement has been made all along the line. 
We did not attempt the impossible. We reduced the number 
of questions whenever practicable. We confined ourselves 
strictly to the salient points. We did not try to be too origi- 
nal. We were not too proud to take up the plans where our 
predecessors of the Tenth Census laid them down. We did 
not enlarge the scope but often condensed it. In this way we 
strengthened our vital statistics by the five-year registration 
work; we made it possible to secure correct schedules of the 
special classes by institution enumerators; we brought the 
electrical tabulation, as Mr. Wines has shown us, to bear on 
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the statistics of crime, pauperism, and benevolence; we dis- 
carded all but the essential questions in the educational 
schedules; we reduced the work relating to religious bodies 
to a point where the ministers and ecclesiastical officers 
would answer the questions; we strengthened the wealth, 
debt, and taxation work at every point; we added several 
new and important inquiries to the agricultural and horticul- 
tural statistics, and included subjects omitted by all previ- 
ous censuses; we trebled the number of places in which the 
manufacturing statistics were withdrawn from the enumer- 
ators, and placed the collection in the hands of competent 
special agents, paid by the day, and brought every expert 
under the control of a central head at Washington, so there 
should be no overlapping; we applied the same method to 
the statistics of the mineral resources; we made the inquiry 
relating to fish and fisheries more statistical; we added 
several new and important features to the statistics of trans- 
portation ; we included the ten years’ work and the fraternal 
and independent beneficiary assemblies in the insurance 
branch; we made a complete report of the condition of all 
the Indians, and we have for the first time, I believe, the 
names of all but two small tribes on file in the Census Office ; 
and we have kept up the reputation of the Tenth Census on 
the report on the population and wealth of Alaska. And with 
all these inquiries the word failure cannot be applied to one 
investigation. 

Having done all this, and feeling, as we do, proud of some of 
our achievements, I give you the honest judgment of my co- 
laborers when I say that much more remains to be done; that 
many imperfections exist. These imperfections are not the 
result of dishonest work, of incompetent work, of slovenly 
work; they are the result of the system under which the 
census is taken. Time enough is not allowed to start the 
machinery of this tremendous inquiry, embracing, as I have 
shown you, so many subjects and such infinite detail. We 
have work here which, if properly done, would be sufficient 
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to make a life study for thirty or fifty of our brightest spe- 
cialists, literally dumped upon the shoulders of a man drawn 
from other occupations of life, and instructed by act of Con- 
gress to raise an army of sixty thousand raw recruits and com- 
plete the task. If he takes time to do it the public becomes 
impatient and declares it drags everlastingly. If he puts it 
through rapidly, croakers rise up all over the land and declare 
the work cannot be correct. ‘The remedy for all this is a 
permanent Census Bureau, and already the intelligent pub- 
lic sentiment of all political parties is crystallizing in this 
direction. People are beginning to realize that the faults and 
errors of this census are not the short-comings of any one 
man but of a system. 

In accordance with a resolution of the Senate I am prepar- 
ing a report and bill for a permanent Census Bureau, which, if 
enacted, will remedy much of the decennial census trouble, 
and put a great public work on a business basis. Such a 
bureau would not only be an immense saving to the govern- 
ment, especially since the introduction of mechanical tabula- 
tion, but it would keep active and competent minds continu- 
ally working out improvements in census methods; it would 
keep together a nucleus of trained census clerks and capable 
mathematicians; it would admit of certain branches of work 
being done annually at a cost of a few million circulars and a 
small amount expended for tabulation; it would give suffi- 
cient time to perfect the work of enumeration, and it would 
give general satisfaction to all who are earnestly in search of 
correct statistics of our nation’s population and wealth. As 
statisticians, I hope you will help this idea along. It is grow- 
ing with our statesmen. It is not a party question, and its 
success will be beneficial to all the people. 
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APPENDIX. 


List or BuLvetins IssueD By THE CENSUS OFFICE. 


AGRICULTURE: NUMBER. 


Viticulture, . 

Truck Farming, 

Commercial Floriculture, 

Nurseries, 

Seed Farms, ‘ 

Production of Hops, . ° 

Horses, Mules, and Asses on Farms, 

Live Stock on Ranges, 

Irrigation in Arizona, 

Irrigation in New Mexico, .« 

Irrigation in Utah, 

Irrigation in Wyoming, oe a 
Statistics of Tobacco Pesdusien. (Ex. Cen.) 


ALASKA: 
Letter of Ivan Petroff on Census of . 
Population of 
Wealth and Resources of 
Official Count of 


CHURCHES: 

United Presbyterian of North America, Church of the New 
Jerusalem (Swedenborgian), Catholic Apostolic, Salvation 
Army, Advent Christian, Evangelical Adventists, Life and 
Advent Union (Adventists), Seventh-day Baptists, Seventh- 
day Baptists (German), General Six Principle Baptists, 
Christian Church South, Schwenkfeldians, Theosophical 
Society, and Brethren in Christ (River Brethren). 

Cumberland Presbyterian, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints (Mormons), Reformed Episcopal, Unitas Fratrum 
or Moravian, German Evangelical Synod of North America, 
German Evangelical Protestant of North America, and Ply- 
mouth Brethren. 


- 107 


38 
41 
59 


- 109 
- ill 
- 143 
- 105 
- 117 


393 
60 
89 


15 
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Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic (Uniates), Russian Orthodox, 
Greek Orthodox, Armenian, Old Catholic, and Reformed 
Catholic. 

Mennonite, Bruederhoef Mennonite, Amish Mennonite, Old 
Amish Mennonite, Apostolic Mennonite, Reformed Menno- 
nite, General Conference Mennonites, Church of God in 
Christ, Old (Wisler) Mennonites, Bundes Conference der 
Mennoniten Brueder-Gemeinde, Defenceless Mennonites, 
Mennonite Brethren in Christ, Brethren or Dunkards (Con- 
servative), Brethren or Dunkards (Progressive), African 
Methodist Episcopal, Wesleyan Methodist Connection, A fri- 
can Union Methodist Protestant, Independent Churches of 
Christ in Christian Union, Temple Society, Church of God, 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, 
Society of Shakers, Amana Society, Bruederhoef Mennonite 
Society, Harmony Society, Society of Separatists, New 
Icaria Society, and Society of Altruists. 

EpvucaTION: 

Preliminary Statistics for Louisiana, New Hampshire, Wiscon- 
sin, atid cities of 10,000 inhabitants and over; also, Mormon 
schools in Arizona, Idaho, and Utah. 

Statistics for Arizona, California, Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Montana, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Vermont, Virginia, 
Wyoming, and eighty-three cities. 

Statistics for Alaska, Arkansas, Delaware, Illinois, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, New Mexico, New York, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Washington, West 
Virginia, and forty-two cities. 

Statistics for Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Tennessee, and one hundred and five cities. 

Summary of Statistics of. (Ex. Cen.) . . . . 2... 


Farms, Homes, AND MorTGAGES: 
Letter to Secretary of the Interior on . . 
Statistics of Alabama and Iowa. (Ex. Cen.) 
Statistics of Kansas. (Ex. Cen.). . . . 
Statistics of Tennessee. (Ex. Cen.). . . 


151 
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FisHERIES: 
List of Products of, . 
Marine Mammalia, . 

GEOGRAPHICAL : 
Supervisors’ Districts, 
Names and Addresses of Supervisors, 
Areas of States and Counties, . . . . ; 
Ceutre of Population, . . . . . . se . . i 
Population by Drainage Basins, . . . . . . 2. « . 
Population with Reference to Mean Annual Temperature, 
Population in Accordance with Mean Annual Rainfall, . 
Population in Accordance with Mean Relative Humidity, . 
Population in Accordance with Latitude and Longitude, . . 
Population in Accordance with Topographical Features, . . 
Population in Accordance with Altitude, . ook ee 
Increase and Decrease of Population, 1880-90. (Ex. Cen.) . 
Distribution of Population Accordirg to Density, 1890. (Ex. 

Cen.) 

INDIANS: 

In the United States (except Alaska) Taxed or Taxable and 


Untaxed. 


INSURANCE: 

Business transacted in Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dakota (North and 
South), Delaware, District of Columbia, and Florida. (Ex. 
Cen.) 

Business transacted in Georgia, Idaho. I}linois, Indiana, Indian 
Territory, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, and Maine. 
(Ex. Cen.) 

Business transacted in Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Miunesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, and New Hampshire. (Ex. Cen.) 

Business transacted in New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. (Ex. Cen.) 

Business transacted in Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. (Ex. 


Cen.) 


16 
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MANUFACTURES: 
Cities and Towns in which Statistics will be collected by Spe- 3 
cial Agents. 
Production of Pig Iron,. . . 
Production of Steel, . . . . ° , 
Distilled Spirits used in the Arts, alata ais Medicine, 
Lumber Mills and Saw Mills and Timber Products. (Ex. Cen.) 


Mines AND MINING: 

Quicksilver Mines and Reduction Works, . 

Precious Stones and Diamond Cutting, 

Production of Slate, . 

Production of Granite in the United hie, 

Production of Mica, . . . .... 

Production of Manganese Ores, 

Production of Bluestone, 

Production of Sandstone, 

Production of Petroleum, 

Production of Limestone, 

Production of Aluminum, ‘ 

Production of Lead and Zine, 4 

Production of Copper, . . 

Production of Iron Ore, . 

« Minor Mineral Industries, . 

Anthracite Coal Fields of Pessdiensde, 

Production of Coal in Maryland,. . . 

Production of Coal in Alabama, : 

Production of Coal west of the Mississippi, 

Production of Bituminous Coal in Pennsylvania, . 2 

Production of Coal in Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, . 

Coal product of West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Georgia, and North Carolina. 

Production of Mineral Waters in the United States. (Ex. Cen.) 

Coal product of the United States. (Ex. Cen.) 


PAUPERISM AND CRIME: 
Convicts in Penitentiaries, . 
Sentences of Convicts in Penitentiaries, 
Inmates of Juvenile Reformatories, 
Paupers in Almshouses, . 
Prisoners in County Jails, 
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POPULATION: 

First Count — 62,480,540, . 
Official Count — 62,622,250, 
By Race in the South and in California, 
Of Cities having 8000 Inhabitants or over, . 
North and South Atlantic Divisions, . 
North Central Division, . ‘ 
South Central and Western Divisions, 
Minor Civil Divisions : — 

Alabama, . 

Arizona, 

Arkansas, . 

California, 

Colorado, . 

Connecticut, . 

Delaware, . 

Florida, 

Georgia, 

Idaho, . 

Tllinois, 

Indiana, 

Towa, 

Kansas, 

Kentucky, 

Louisiana, 

Maine, . ++ « So ee @ 

Maryland and the District of Columbia, . 

Massachusetts, 

Michigan, . 

Minnesota, 

Mississippi, 

Missouri, . 

Montana, . 

Nebraska, 

Nevada, 

New Hampshire, 

New Jersey, . 

New Mexico, . 

New York, 
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North Carolina, . 
North Dakota, 
Ohio, 
Oklahoma, 
Oregon, 
Pennsy|vania, 
Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, . 
South Dakota, 
Tennessee, 
Texas, . 
Utah, 
Vermont, . 
Virginia, . 
Washington, . 
West Virginia, . 
Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, 
TRANSPORTATION : 
Rapid Transit in Cities of over 50,000 Inhabitants, . 
Freight Traffic on the Great Lakes, . 
Floating Equipment on the Great Lakes, : 
Changes in Floating Equipment on the Great Lakes since » 1886, 
On the Ohio River and its tributaries above Cincinnati, 
By Water on the Pacific Coast, considered as an Industry, 
Relative Economy of Cable, Electric, and Animal Motive 
Power for Street Railways. 
Railways — Group I: New England States, ‘ 
Railways — Group II: New York, New Jersey, Penis Sian, 
Delaware, Maryland, and part of West Virginia. 
Railways — Group III: Ohio, Indiana, Southern Peninsula of 
Michigan, and parts of Pennsylvania and New York. 
Railways— Group IV: Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina. 


4 
i] 
4 
t 
} 
4 
4 


i 
| 
| 
f 


ee 


VitaL STATISTICS: 
Vital Statistics of the Jews, . 
Social Statistics of Cities, 
Asylums for the Insane, . 


2 SEES SE eS er See 
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Asylums for the Blind, 
Schools for the Deaf, . 


WeEaLTH, Dest, AND TAXATION: 

Financial Condition of Counties, . 

State Indebtedness: 1890 and 1880, . oe 

Financia] Condition of Municipalities fatima nn circu- 
lation). 

Foreign, National, State, and County Indebtedness, . 

Assessed Valuation of Property, . 

Receipts and Expenditures of 100 Cities, ° 

Public School Finances in Arkansas, California, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Vermont, and Washington. 

Public School Finances in Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, Michi- 98 
gan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Nevada, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, and Wisconsin. 

Public School Finances in Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Massa- 
chusetts, Montana, Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, and 


Utah. 
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CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


Report ON THE ANNUAL STATISTICS OF PRISONERS, COLLECTED 
BY WARDENS’ ASSOCIATION. 


By Rotanp P. FALKNER, 


A year ago it was my privilege to speak at length before this 
organization on the subject of criminal statistics. The suggestions 
embodied in my remarks were then adopted by this body, and today 
it is my agreeable duty to report briefly upon the progress of the work. 
The plan of the work was very simple. A card containing spaces for 
the desired information was printed, one card to be filled out for each 
prisoner received during the year, designated by number. The cards 
were sent in sufficient quantity to the institutions taking part in the 
work, and after being filled out by them were returned to the secretary, 
who undertook the compilation of the results. The burden on the 
individual institutions was a very slight one, and it is no doubt owing 
to this fact that such a liberal and generous response was given to the 
request of the secretary for participation in the work. Thirty-nine 
institutions courteously undertook the work and furnished us with 
returns for a total of 10,000 prisoners.* On the receipt of these 
10,000 or more cards they were carefully separated and counted for 
each institution returning. The results are thus to be had in detail 
for each institution, and though they cannot be printed in this form 
are at the disposal of anyone applying for copies. After this work 
was completed the various result slips for each institution were taken 
and added together to obtain a total. This work only needs a final 
revision before it can be laid before you in printed form. 

Before giving an outline of the results of the investigation allow 
me to speak for an instant on the methods employed. The results 
proved the wisdom of the card selected. Nearly all the points re- 
questec vere fully answered, and this gives a much-to-be-desired uni- 
formity to the results. In one case the inquiry was quite unsatisfac- 
tory, ¢.e¢., as to the length of time at school. Few answers were 
received, and the returns are so incomplete as to make tabulation 
difficult, if not impossible. This question was confessedly an experi- 


* The list is printed at the close of this paper. 
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ment, and as such undoubtedly it failed. None, I think, will for a 
moment refuse their assent to the motive which prompted the ques- 
tion,— the desire to obtain an idea of the mental acquirements of the 
prisoners able to read and write. This is of prime importance, but it 
is admitedly difficult to find a statistical measure. 

Again, the returns in regard to parentage were not all that could 
be desired. This results not so much from the inherent difficulty of 
the case as from the fact that in many cases the prison records are 
silent on this point. The figures for 1890 were made up largely from 
the records and not from direct questioning. When the work is 
organized on a permanent basis it is evident that this defect will be 
avoided, as questions may be asked of the prisoner at the time the 
record is made. 

Apart from the two cases just mentioned, no fault can be found 
with the manner in which the questions were answered. The material 
thus placed at our disposal was wonderfully uniform, and as far as it 
went equal to anything that official statistics could require. 

Coming now to a consideration of the results of the investigation, 
the effort has been made to arrange the material in such a way as to 
obtain the most numerous results possible. To this end two series of 
tables have been prepared. 

The first series of tables gives the prominent facts of the inquiry, 
— sex, race, nativity, age, conjugal condition, occupation, education, 
crime, sentence, and previous convictions for the prisoners of each 
institution separately. 

In brief outline let us review some of the results of these tables. 
In the 37 institutions of the United States we have a total of 9858 
inmates, of whom 9632 are male and 227 female, or, roughly, only 
2} per cent of the prisoners here noted are female. Here, of course, 
the institutions reporting exercise some influence on the result, but 
that our figures are fairly typical is shown by the fact that in 1880 
women composed 2.78 per cent of prisoners serving sentences of one 
year or over. For it must be remembered that our figures are drawn 
almost exclusively from the penitentiaries, and less than 4 per cent 
of the prisoners included in our tables were sentenced for a shorter 
period than one year. 

Texas, North Carolina, Maryland, and Kentucky are the only 
states south of Mason and Dixon’s line that figure on our list, and yet 
1932 out of 9859, or in the neighborhood of 20 per ceut, are colored. 
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In 1880 there were about 12 per cent colored in the entire population. 
No doubt, if we compare our figures with the figures for the colored 
race in the states named in tle table only the showing would be still 
more unfavorable. 

Nearly 20 per cent of the convicts in our tables were foreign-born 
whites, and yet this element of the population, according to the cen- 
sus of 1880, was about the same as the colored (about 13 per cent). 
It is hoped to show here the most interesting qualifications. In the 
first place, we must bear i: mind that the foreign-born population 
contains relatively few infants, and hence here we will compare only 
adult population. No doubt we shall discover sections of the country 
where this element furnishes more than its proportional contingent, 
and others again where the figures for the foreign born are more 
favorable than for the native Americans. 

While we find with reference to age that nearly two-thirds of all 
the prisoners are less than 30 years of age, we shall undoubtedly find 
districts in the West where the average will be much higher. Thus, 
in Nevada, more than two-thirds exceed the age of 30 years. Carry- 
ing similar comparisons through for the different institutions, we shall 
undoubtedly find many interesting and instructive deviations from the 
average. 

It is a familiar fact, and easily explained by a reference to the ages 
of the prisoners, that the unmarried are in the majority, in our tables 
6779 out of 9859. Furthermore, it need not be stated that the mass 
of prisoners come from the ranks of unskilled labor, and that their 
mental acquirements are low. If proof were needed it can be seen 
from the facts as shown by our tables that 7106 belong to the class 
of personal and professional occupations, which includes common 
laborers, and further that only 7671 out of 9858 are able to read and 
write. 

Among the crimes committed those against property of course pre- 
dominate, forming 7457 out of 9858, or, roughly, 75 per cent. Here 
again interesting differences are observed between different localities. 
For these crimes varying sentences have been imposed, though the 
bulk of them are probably shorter than three years’ duration. When 
our statistics further show that as many as 8249 of the prisoners have 
had no previous convictions, I think you will probably agree with me 
that the figures are incorrect. 

After this summary of the results in a general way, let us turn to 
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the more minute study of the figures made in the second series of 
tables. This second series of tables sets forth the relations of the 
facts brought out in the first series of tables tv the character of the 
crime committed. For this purpose a most extended combination of 
the facts has been carried out. Let me illustrate by an example. 
Take, for instance, the relation of age to crime.* We take up first 
the male prisoners and divide them into native white, foreign-born 
white, and colored. Under each of these three divisions we divide off 
the four classes of crimes,— against the government, against society, 
against the person, and against property. Under each of these heads 
we show the number of crimes committed by persons in each age-class. 
Or, to put it in another form, we can, if we wish, find from this table 
the number of crimes against the person committed by native white 
males in the ages 20-24. The illustration shows the extent of the 
subdivision. The same subdivision is ay lied to the female prisoners, 
and from the two groups the total is found. The series of combina- 
tions here illustrated by the example of age is carried out for the 
further facts of conjugal condition, occupation, education, sentence, 
and previous convictions. 

I do not wish to trespass upon your time further than may seem 
necessary to give a correct notion of the scope of our work. Instead, 
therefore, of summarizing the results of this inquiry, permit me to 
analyze a single table. Let us consider for a moment the relation of 
race and nativity to crime. We divide the prisoners into the three 
classes, native whites, foreign-born whites, and colored. In the order 
named these classes furnish 61, 19, and 20 per cent of all the prison- 
ers in the table. This division is, however, altered in the various 
classes of crime. Thus, in crimes against the government, in general 
military offences, and offences against the postal service, the contin- 
gent of the native whites rises to 70 per cent, while that of the 
colored falls to 8 per cent, the foreign-born whites showing 22 per 
cent. In crimes against society, on the other hand, the native whites 
fall slightly below the average, each of the other classes rising slightly 
above it. Again, in crimes against the person the proportion of native 
whites sinks to 52 per cent, foreign whites show 224 per cent as 
against 19 per cent in the grand total, and colored 254 per cent as 
against 20 per cent, showing clearly the greater tendency of these 


* A specimen table, Education and Crime, is printed at the close of this paper. 
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elements to this class of crime. In crimes against property the native- 
born convicts form 64 per cent, or 3 per cent more than in the entire 
number. This is met by a slight falling off of the contingents of the 
other two elements. 

If we examine the table more closely we shall gain some instructive 
light on the crime tendencies of the different nationalities. One or 
two may be picked out at random. Thus we see that of 14 Welsh- 
men only 7 were convicted of crimes against property, whereas of 44 
Scotchmen as many as 38 were convicted of similar crimes. A larger 
percentage of crimes against the person is committed by the Irish 
than by the Germans. Of 17 Hungarians reported 10 are convicted 
of offences against the person, and among 99 Italians 61 for the same 
class of crime. Here the usual order is reversed. Other nations 
show a larger percentage of crimes against property than the average. 

When it is considered that an equally searching analysis is to be 
made of the relations of all the other facts collected to these classes 
of crimes, it will, 1 think, be seen how great the value of this work 
will be. It deserves, I think, a wider recognition and co-operation 
than it has received. 

It is not claimed that these tables, which we hope to present to you 
within a month, will give any notion of the quantity of crime. They 
could do this only if they included al] institutions of the same class in 
the United States, and this they do not do at present. The larger 
the co-operation in the work the nearer our figures approach the 
actual quantity of crime committed. It does not seem too much to 
hope that the day will come when all the penal institutions will join 
in the work. When they do we shall be able to follow the course of 
crime from year to year, and investigate the influences which affect 
the amount of crime. 

Our present figures deal with the quality of crime. No pains have 
been spared to make the study of the personal characteristics of the 
prisoners committed in 1890 as complete as possible. 
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APPENDIX A. 
List OF THE INSTITUTIONS FURNISHING STATISTICS. 


Arizona, Territorial Prison, Yuma. 
California, State Prison, Sacto County. 
Colorado, State Penitentiary, Caiion City. 
Illinois, State Penitentiary, Joliet. 

‘* — Southern Illinois Penitentiary, Chester. 
Indiana, Girls’ Reformatory and Women’s Penitentiary, Indianapolis. 
Iowa, State Penitentiary, Fort Madison. 

‘* $tate Penitentiary, Animosa. 
Kansas, State Penitentiary, Lansing. 
“ United States Military Prison, Fort Leavenworth. 
Kentucky, Penitentiary, Frankfort. 
Maine, State Prison, Thomaston. 
Maryland, Penitentiary, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts, House of Correction, South Boston. 
Michigan, State Prison, Jackson. 
" State House of Correction, Ionia. 
Minnesota, State Reformatory, St. Cloud. 
Nebraska, State Prison, Lancaster. 
Nevada, State Prison, Carson City. 
New York, State Prison, Sing Sing. 
ad State Reformatory, Elmira, 
North Carolina, State Prison, Raleigh. 
North Dakota, Penitentiary, Bismarck. 
Oregon, State Prison, Salem. 
Pennsylvania, Eastern State Penitentiary, Philadelphia. 
se Western State Penitentiary, Allegheny. 
" Industrial Reformatory, Huntingdon. 
Chester County Prison, West Chester. 
” Schuylkill County Prison, Pottsville. 
Rhode Island, State Prison, Howard. 
South Dakota, Penitentiary, Sioux Falls. 
Texas, State Penitentiary, Huntsville. 
" State Penitentiary, Rusk. 
“ House of Correction and Reformatory, Gatesville. 
Vermont, State Prison, Windsor. 
Washington, State Prison, Walla Walla. 
Wisconsin, State Prison, Waupun. 


CANADA. 
Ontario, Penitentiary, Kingston. 
” Central Prison, Toronto. 
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Suicide in the European Armies. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 





SUICIDE IN THE EUROPEAN ARMIES. 

The suicide of General Boulanger has furnished the French people 
with a fertile theme for conversation; and from contemplating the 
case of an individual many serious persons will turn to the considera- 
tion of the great number of suicides which are so frightfully frequent 
in the ranks, and more especially among the officers of the armies of 
all the great European powers. 

The percentage of self-inflicted deaths has become so great in the 
French army that the Minister of War sent Dr. Longuet, one of the 
most distinguished military surgeons, as a delegate to the International 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography, to communicate to that assem- 
bly the results of his interesting statistical study of suicide in the 
European armies, of which investigation the following appear to be 
the principal conclusions. 

FREQUENCY OF SUICIDE IN THE EUROPEAN ARMIES. 


The Austrian army leads with a yearly average of 122 suicides for 
every 100,000 effective troops, from 1875 to 1887. The maximum 
was observed in 1889 with 149 per 100,000; the minimum in 1878 
with 97. It will be necessary to add to this proportion of 122 per 
100,000 iv order to make it complete an average of 40 per 100,000 
of abortive attempts of suicide. In this army suicide is sensibly in- 
creasing. From 1870 to 1874 the rate was 89 per 100,000; from 
1875 to 1880, 112; from 1881 to 1887, 131. 

Death by suicide represents a fifth part of the whole mortality of 
the Austrian army. There is no disease that is more deadly ; typhoid 
fever, pneumonia, and, in some years, tuberculosis, cause fewer deaths. 

Following the Austrian army is the German, with 67 per 100,000 
from 1878 to 1888; 61 from 1873 to 1878; 57 from 1867 to 1875. 
That here also suicide is on the increase is shown by earlier statistics, 
which attribute to the Prussian army 50 per 100,000 from 1829 to 
1839; and to the Saxon army, 64 from 1847 to 1858. Besides this 
number there are in the German army 10 attempts at suicide per 
100,000. 

In the Italian army, from 1874 to 1889, there were 40 suicides per 
100,000 troops. Contrary to the suicide mortality of most of the 
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other armies, which has rapidly advanced, that of Italy is almost 
stationary. 

In the French army (interior) there were 29 suicides per 100,000 
from 1872 to 1889; and from 1862 to 1869, 47. This diminution, 
which corresponds to new conditions of recruiting, is considerable. 
In Algeria the French army has twice the proportion of suicides as 
in the interior, 63 per 100,000 from 1872 to 1889. 

In the Belgian army there were 24 suicides per 100,000 from 1875 
to 1888. 

In the English army there were in the home service from 1882 to 
1888, 23 per 100,000. In India, however, the division of Bengal 
presented during the same period a double suicide mortality, 48 per 
100,000. 

In the Russian army there were 20 suicides per 100,000 from 1873 
to 1889 (including 1876-78), with a maximum of 31 in 1882, and a 
minimum in 1887 of 15.7. 

In the Spanish army, in 1886, there were but 14 suicides per 
100,000 effective troops. 


CONDITIONS OF SERVICE: AGE, GRADE, DIVISION. 


In the old armies, especially those recruited by enrollment, it was 
the older soldiers who generally committed suicide. This is still 
actually the case in the English army. In France, Italy, Germany, 
and Austria, on the other hand, it is today the young rather than the 
old soldiers who commit suicide. In Austria there is, so to speak, an 
excessive proportion of suicides of young soldiers, who kill themselves 
during the first month of their service. 

The under-officers present three times the proportion of suicides 
that is found among the troups; while the officers, who are older 
men of higher rank, furnish twice the number. 

It is among the engineers that the suicides are generally least fre- 
quent; among the cavalry and infantry the most. Condemned sol- 
diers in the military prisons and penitentiary institutions rarely take 
their own life. On the contrary, there are frequent suicides in the 
corps prisons among those soldiers who are accused and are awaiting 
trial. 

MANNER OF SUICIDE. 


Shooting is much the most frequent. It counts for more than one- 
half, and in the Austrian army for three-quarters, of the whole num- 
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ber. This proportion is four times as large as that offered by the 
civil population. Hanging and drowning are the two other modes 
that are most frequent. It is worth while to note that in the English 
army there is a great frequency of suicide by cutting the throat, a 
mode of self-murder unknown, so to speak, in the French army, but 
which occurs to a slight extent in the German. 

It is in the infantry that the use of fire-arms is most common. 
Among the mounted soldiers hanging is much more frequent, and is 
often accomplished by means of the horse-bridles. In the prisons 
hanging is the almost exclusive mode. 

Those who shoot themselves most universally aim at their heads. 
The army in Algeria, however, forms an exception. With these 
soldiers it is almost ulways the body that is shot; usually the abdo- 
men or the chest; sometimes the neck, the shoulder, an arm, or a leg. 
May this not be due to the fact that among the Arabs an idea of 
infamy attaches to the mutilation of the head? 

The seasons exercise their influence upon the manner of suicide; 
and in summer drowning is much more frequent. 


CAUSES OF SUICIDE. 


In the Austrian army a third of the suicides are attributed to a dis- 
taste for military duty. ‘This cause shows itself with much less fre- 
quency in the other armies. The fear of punishment is said to cause 
one in three in Austria and Germany, one in five in France, and one 
in seven in Italy. Suicide caused by some love trouble is much more 
frequent in France, where one-fifth of the whole number is attributed 
to this cause, and in Italy, where it is responsible for one-seventh, 
than in England, Germany, and Austria. Mental disorders represent 
from oue-fifth to one-twelfth of the whole number. 


INFLUENCE OF THE SEASONS. 


The increase of the frequency of suicide during the hot season is as 
marked in the army as among the civil population. The maximum 
suicidal mortality is reached during the hottest summer mouths, and the 
minimum during the coldest of the winter. Were we to graphically 
represent, by means of a tabulated map, the suicides that occur in the 
European armies, we should find them represented by a curve having 
all the regularity of that of any malady which depends upon the 


influence of the seasons. 
Frep P. Emery. 


PARIS, October, 1891. 
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MOVEMENT OF POPULATION IN FRANCE FOR 1890. 

The March number of the Publications contained a review of an 
article on the Birth rate in Europe during the last 20 years. The 
article upon which the review was based was written by Charles Richet, 
who showed that the birth rate has decreased for all countries in 
Europe, but that the rate of decrease is increasing more rapidly in 
France than in any other country. He also made the prophecy that 
it will not be long before the death rate will exceed the birth rate. 
This prophecy is fulfilled in the year 1890, as shown by an article in 
the Revue Scientifique, November 7, 1891, of which the following is a 
summary. 

During the year 1890 there were 269,332 marriages, 3602 less than 
in 1889; 838,059 births, 42,520 less than the year before; and 
876,505 deaths, 81,572 more than in 1889. 

This evil, foreseen for many years, has then taken such rapid 
strides that the diminution of the population is already an accom- 
plished fact. Considering the figures alone this is undeniably the 
case. The excess of births over deaths, which in 1889 amounted to 
about 85,000, and which has varied between 44,000 and 200,000 since 
1872, has suddenly changed to an excess of deaths over births, and 
the population has diminished by some 30,600, 

But the very suddenness of the change indicates in itself that some 
abnormal element exists in this phenomenon which is important to 
investigate. In 1854 and 1855 the French population lost about 
100,000, but the loss was attributed to cholera and the Crimean war. 
Again, in 1870 and 1871, there was a new loss of 500,000, but the 
German invasion with its cortege of maladies was responsible. And 
now the decrease in 1890 is accounted for by the epidemic of /a grippe, 
which began at the close of 1889 and lasted throughout a good por- 
tion of the year 1890. 

It is estimated that /a grippe caused directly or indirectly from 
30,000 to 40,000 deaths, and to this must be added the number of 
births that were prevented because of the illness of a large portion of 
the population. 

The number of births began to increase in August, the eighth 
month of the year. Now, the difference between the average monthly 
number of births since August and the average number up to August 
is 29,000. Besides, it is stated that the birth rate increases more and 
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more towards the end of the year, that is, as the effects of the epidemic 
become fainter and fainter, and, also, that the birth rate is tending 
towards its usual figure. 

These observations authorize the addition of 30,000 births pre- 
vented to the 40,000 lives actually lost by the epidemic, which gives 
a total of 70,000 units loss due to /a grippe. The population being 
decreased 40,000 units, this would give a theoretical increase of 
30,000 units, which would be actual if the year had been normal. 
The increase would not be much to boast of, however, and inferior to 
the increments of preceding years. 

Since writing the above there has been received an extract from the 
Journal Officiel, of Oct. 21, 1891, on Le mouvement de la population 
en France pendant l'année, 1890. 

It is stated that the year 1890 was one of the most disastrous 
to the population. The number of births in 1890 exceeded the 
number born in 1871 (the poorest year) by only 12,000. The num- 
ber of deaths in 1890 has not been exceeded by any year for 20 years, 
while the number of marriages has not been so low for 40 years. The 
whole situation is reported as being due to the epidemic. Of the 87 
departments only 17 had an excess of births over deaths. These were 
principally in the north of France. In 60 departments there was an 
excess of deaths over births, chiefly in the basin of the Garonne. 

The Direction de assistance et de Uhygiéne has just published the 
sanitary statistics for France for the year 1890, and also for the quin- 
quennial period 1886-90. The tables give the total deaths for all 
causes, and the principal causes of death in the cities and parishes of 
France and Algeria of 5000 inhabitants or over, taken from the 
monthly bulletins of the municipalities. 

Some of the cities made incomplete returns and some none at all. 
From those that did the average annual mortality for the five years 
1886-90 is 842,465, or 22.21 per 1000. The rate for Paris is but 
little above their general average, viz., 24.3. The high rates for 
Nanterre, Gentilly, and Ivry, 180.8, 56.1, 40.9 respectively, are due 
to the many hospitals at these places. 


8 eities have a death rate of more than 40 per 1000. 
S= * *® “ * from 38.0-34.0 * 
42 “ “ 33 0-30 0 “ “ 

5 “ “ “ 14.9-13.7 “ “ 
20 “ “ Ld }6.9-15 7 “ “ 


One city, Givet, has a death rate of only 10 per 1000. 
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The mortality in Algiers is high for all cities except Guehna and 
Batna, where the rate is only 14 per 1000. The rates for some of 
these cities are : — 


Mestapha, ... . 71.5 ime, cers s « GY 
Bougie, ... . - 51.5 Relizane, .... . 41.8 
Mostaganem,. . . 43.9 Guehna and Batna,. . 14.0 
Constantine, . .. . 43.3 All others atleast . . 30.0 


With the exception of Paris, where the low death rate is due, with- 
out doubt, to improved sanitation, the average death rates increase 
with the density of the population. 

Death risks in cities below . . . . . 5,000 inhabitants, 21.74 
“ “ « from 5,000to 10,000 “ 24.84 
« 10,000 to 20,000 


. 20,000 to 100,000 sed 
sad 100,000 to 200,000 " 


The principal causes of death are as follows : — 


Phthisis . . . caused one death in every 7.4 deaths. 


Pneumonia. . oa « 09 


Bronchitis . . 13.7 
Diarrhea .. 11.0 
Diphtheria. . 7.5 
Typhoid fever 44.5 
Measles. . . 47.8 
Smallpox . . 96.2 
Whooping cough P 143.0 


Neither phthisis nor the diseases of the respiratory organs have 
decreased, while pneumonia and bronchitis have increased. This 
increase is attributed to la grippe, which was epidemic in all Europe 
and in most of the United States in December of 1889 and January 
of 1890, increasing the death rates at all places. 

The average number of deaths in Paris for the years 1886-89 was 
4414 for December and 4962 for January. For the years 1889 and 
1890 these figures increased to 7437 and 7147, respectively, showing 
an increase of about 6000 deaths for these two months. The deaths 
from /a grippe alone in the different cities were as follows: — 

Montpelier, . . 21.4 per1000living. Caen, .. . . 18.2 per 1000 living. 
Levallois-Pellet, 19.7 “ a Marseilles,. . . 18.2 “ “ “ 


Reims, . . . . 19.0 mm tc ee « SY Se hl 
Rouen, . . .. 180 


Paris, with a death rate of 15.0 per 1000 is the twenty-eighth city 
on the list. 


G. N. CALKINs. 
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STATISTICAL YEAR-BOOKS AND ANNUALS. 





Die Bevolkerung der Erde. VIII. By H. Wagner and A. Supan. 
Justus Perthus. Gotha, 1891. Pp. x, 271. 


This compilation of the population of the earth was begun in 1872 
by Ernst Behm, and up to 1882 was made seven times. An eighth 
issue was in preparation in 1884, when Behm died. Wagner states 
that he has been delayed in continuing this work on account of the 
relative poverty of the libraries at Gottingen as compared with those 
at Gotha. Since the appearance of the last issue of Behm’s original 
work, it is to be observed that Levasseur published, in the Bulletin 
U Institut International de Statistique,V ols. I and II, a complete survey 
of the statistics of area and population of all the countries of the earth, 
and that Ravenstine of England has made an estimate in 1468 millions. 

The population of the earth is now estimated at 1480 millions, 
divided as follows : — 

Europe without the Atlantic islands, . . . 357,379,000 
Asia without the Polarislands, . . - « «+ 825,954,000 
Africa without Madagascar, . . . . . . . 163,953,000 
America without the Arctic region, . . . . 121,713,000 
Australia including Tasmania, ..... . 3,230,000 
The Oceanic islands,. . . .... «© « » 7,420,000 
py” ee ee ee ee ee ee 80,400 

It is interesting to compare this total estimate with that of 1484 
millions of 1882 and that of Levasseur’s in 1886 of 1483 millions. 
In the statistics for the United States account is taken of the census 
of 1890, based upon the census bulletins of the different states. About 
56 per cent of the whole population of the globe has now been enu- 
merated by census or registration. ‘The letter press is very full in 
describing changes that have taken place in all countries, so that one 
can gather minute details with regard to the progress of survey and 
censuses taken in the different nations of the world. 


Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1890. Published by the 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of the Treasury. Washington, 1891. 
Pp. 346. 

The Statistical Abstract of the United States is like its predecessors 
in scope and arrangement of matter. This issue is the thirteenth, 
and is made up of 219 tables as compared with 212 in 1889. The 
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additional tables relate for the most part to statistics of commercial 
failure, immigration, and prices. Naturally, the census returns of 
1890 are made use of. It is unfortunate that this annual abstract 
cannot be printed more promptly, though it is to be observed that 
the desirability of this is fully recognized by the Treasury officials. 

The Statistical Year-Book of Canada for 1890. Published by 
the Department of Agriculture. Compiled by Sydney C. D. Roper. 
Ottawa, 1891. Pp. 628. 

The Canadian Year-Book has reached its sixth issue and now forms 
a substantial volume of statistical material well arranged and digested. 
There are fourteen chapters devoted to the subjects of government, 
population and vital statistics, finance, trade, post-office and telegraphs, 
agriculture, mineral statistics, mercantile marine and fisheries, rail- 
ways and canals, social and other statistics, banks, public lands, militia, 
and insurance. 

Additions have been made particularly in this issue in the chapters 
on trade and mineral statistics, and appendices give copies of all the 
proposed tariff changes of the present session. No use is made in 


this issue of the census returns of 1891. 


Statistical Tables for British India. 15th issue. Compiled in the 
Statistical Branch of the Finance and Commerce Department. Cal- 
cutta, 1891. Pp. 176. 

These tables relate to the census, emigration, native passenger ships, 
railways, forests, cotton, jute, woollen and paper mills, breweries, 
collieries, large industries, joint stock companies, salt revenue, customs 
revenue, foreign trade, foreign shipping, and vessels. 

The census returns relate to 1881, and consequently there is noth- 
ing in the report upon this point which is new. The average annual 
emigration during the period 1880-90 was 13,180, an inappreciable 
proportion of the population. One in every two emigrants returns. 
Comparative tables show the progress in railways and manufactures. 


Ocesterreichisches Statistisches Handbuch. Ninth Year, 1890. Pub- 
lished by the K. K. Statistischen Centra]-Commission. Vienna, 1891. 
Pp. 282. 

This covers the subjects usually embraced in statistical year-books. 
The comparative tables, as a rule, do not go back more than five years, 
and but few of the results of the last census are included. The new 
matter relates particularly to the subject of emigration. 
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Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique. 21st issue, 1890. Brussels, 
1890. Pp. 357. Published by the Ministére de I’Intérieur. 

This year-book is justly considered one of the fullest and most use- 
ful of government publications devoted to the presentation of statistical 
material in any language. Not oniv is the table of contents arranged 
in analytic form, but there is in addition a very detailed index, so 
that the inquirer can find the information desired with great ease. 
The work is divided into three main divisions: area and population ; 
the political, intellectual, and moral condition; and agriculture, in- 
dustry, and commerce. Each of these grand divisions is then sub- 
divided into a great number of minor headings. Where there is such 
an abundance of statistical matter it is impossible to single out any 
special portions as particularly striking. For the statistician it is 
valuable as furnishing suggestions for inquiries new to this country, 
and for the student it furnishes a large amount of illustration. 


Statistisk Arshok for Finland. Issued by the Statistiska Central- 
byran. 12th issue, 1891. Helsingfors. Pp. 166. 

This year-book is made up of 102 tables treating of population, 
agriculture, mining, manufactures, commerce, education, charity, crime, 
finance, etc. The headings of the tables are printed in French as 
well as in the native language. Most of the statistics are brought 
down to the end of 1889. The vital statistics are quite full, and are 
especially interesting as showing the conditions of life in a region 
where social and climatic character is in marked contrast with our own. 

Statistisk Aarbog for Kongeriget Norge. 10th issue, 1890. Chris- 
tiana, 1890. Pp. 161. 

The population statistics of Norway are not so valuable at the pres- 
ent time, as the last census was taken in 1875, although it should be 
observed that in the cities an enumeration was taken in 1885. The 
movement of the population is given for 1888, and statistics of births, 
marriages, and deaths go back to 1856. By these returns the popula- 
tion appears to be increasing a few thousands annually. The criminal 
statistics cover the period 1871-88. Other tables, as those for finance 
and commerce, make a similar survey of a considerable period of time. 

Annuaire Statistique de la Suisse. Published by Le Bureau de 
Statistique du Départment Fédéral de l’Intérieur. First year, 1891. 
Berne. Pp. xiv, 265; two maps. 


This work was determined upon in 1887, and represents a great 
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industry in the meantime. The volume is divided into seventeen 
chapters, which treat of the area and population, movement of the 
population, agriculture, live stock, forestry, fisheries, mining, manu- 
factures, telegraph and postal service, commerce, hygiene, accidents, 
education, finance, prisons, army, and miscellaneous subjects. Com- 
plaint is made that for some of these subjects the material from the 
number of the cantons is scanty. but the attempt is made, and will be 
insisted upon more in the future, to demand from the several cantons 
reports which can be reduced to a uniform plan. The report is pub- 
lished in both French and German, is printed on excellent paper, and 
typographically is arranged with the greatest advantage to the inves- 
tigator. A note is furnished on the history of the different censuses 
in Switzerland, which shows in an interesting way the development 
of census inquiries. ‘The results of the census of 1888 are not yet 
fully digested, but will appear in a second edition of this annual. 
Among the interesting summaries are tables showing the average 
price of wheat in Zurich by decennial periods from 1540-1888 ; 


receipts and expenses of government from 1850-88; and telegraphic 


communication from 1852. These examples are given simply to show 
that some of the tables cover a considerable period of time, although 
in most cases the statistics do not go back more than five years. 
Telephone statistics are given since 1881; and a comparison of rail- 
way traffic at four periods, 1868, 1875, 1880, 1888. One of the maps 
shows the distribution of the population in 1888, 


Résumé Statistique de l Empire du Japon. No. V. Tokio, 1891. 
Pp. 159; map and chart. 

This is the fifth issue of the statistical annual and relates to the 
years 1888 and 1889. The text is in French and Japanese. The 
tables concern the subjects of area, population, agriculture, commerce, 
railways, postal system, banks, education, religion, public hygiene, 
charity, police, prisons, crime, army and navy, finance, and adminis- 
tration. New tables have been inserted in this number relating to 
the number of foreigners in Japan, number of Japanese in foreign 
countries, patents, and results of election of 1890. There is also a 
map and diagrams showing the number of births and deaths from 
1885 to 1889. 

The total number of foreigners residing in Japan in 1889 was 9062 
as compared with 7117 in 1884. The Americans are represented by 
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899, and the English by 1701. The Chinese are in the majority with 
4975. It is estimated, through reports of the consuls, that 18,688 
Japanese were living in foreign countries, some 14,000 living in Corea 
and the Sandwich islands. In the United States there were 1767, 
and 152 in England. The birth and death rates in 1889 were 30.90 
and 20.60 per 1000; the number of divorces per 1000 inhabitants was 
2.77; the number of married couples, 186.29; and the marriage rate 
8.65 per 1000. Male births are in excess of females, the proportion 
being 96 girls to 100 boys. The proportion of still-born was 6.58 
to 100 births. 

The postal service is extending at an enormous rate. The number 
of letters sent in 1888 was 135,150,000 as compared with 116,594,000 
in 1887, and 48,315,000 in 1879. This is a proportion of 3.95 per 
inhabitant for the latest year named. ‘The total number of depositors 
in savings banks in 1888 was 665,822 as compared with 26,473 in 1879. 


Annual Statistical Report of the American fron and Steel Associa- 
tion for 1890. By James M. Swank, Secretary. Philadelphia, 1891. 
Pp. 80. 

This valuable annual contains the usual review of the iron and steel 
industries with statistics for the year 1890 and immediately preceding 
years, and also some ten pages of statistics of the foreign iron trade 
for 1890. The statistical tables are similar to those of previous issues, 
and therefore require no detailed comment. The statistics show that 
the pig iron industry did not progress in the southern states in 1890 as 
rapidly as in 1889. There was a very large increase in the volume 
of the exports of iron and steel, and the manufactures therefore 
during the last year, the value being $27,000,000 as compared with 
$23,712,000 in 1889. The imports of iron ore in 1890 were the 
largest ever made, amounting to 1,246,830 tons. It is estimated that 
the total consumption of iron ore in the United States in 1890 was 
18,000,000 gross tons. Statistics show that neither the Clapp-Griffiths 
nor the Robert Bessemer process is growing in favor. The total pro- 
duction of crude steel, in the form of ingots or direct castings, in 1890 
was 4,277,071 gross tons, and the production of iron and steel rails in 
the same year was 1,885,307 gross tons. 

American Electrical Directory for 1890-91. Published by the Star 
Iron Tower Co. Fort Wayne, Ind. Pp. 593. 


This directory has reached its fifth issue, and, though it contains no 
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summarized tables, has a large amount of details in regard to the 
capital and capacity of central station electric light plants. 


The Financial Reform Almanac, 1891. London. Pp. 200. 

The Financial Reform Almanac has reached its twenty-seventh 
issue, and during that period has changed considerably the scope of 
its material. As local government assumes greater importance in 
English political life, more attention is now given to local financial 
statistics than formerly. Particularly marked is this emphasis in this 
issue, and more complete returns of local income and expenditures are 
furnished than ever before. Complaint, however, is made that no 
complete account is available for local governing bodies, and that their 
statistics are very imperfectly collated. | Nevertheless, the statistics 
are very suggestive. Other statistics relate to population, revenue, 
labor, commerce, etc., the tables in this respect being similar to former 
compilations though in all cases brought down to date. 


Low's Hand-Book to the Charities of London, 55th year, 1891. 
London. Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Pp. 296. 

This annual gives a list of the charitable institutions and societies 
of London with statistics for each society, of the receipts, and of the 
number of persons aided. It is stated in the preface that the dona- 
tions and bequests of 1890 were in advance of those of the preceding 


year, though they failed to come up to those of 1888. The total sum 


bequeathed to charitable institutions in the United Kingdom in legacies 
of £50 and upwards during 1890 was not quite one million pounds. 
Of this London received nearly one half. The donations in sums of 
£50 and upwards amounted to £311,000. These gifts are entirely 
outside of amounts obtained in other ways for charitable purposes. 


D. R. D. 





STATISTICS OF GERMAN CITIES. 
Statistisches Jahrbuch deutscher Stidte. By Dr. M. Neefe, Direktor 
des Statistischen Amtes der Stadt Breslau. First issue. Breslau, 1890. 
In co-operation with his brother statisticians in the municipal 
bureaus of Germany, Dr. Neefe has published a most valuable work 
of reference of the statistics of the larger cities of Germany. The 
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work grew out of the conferences of the heads of municipal statistical 
bureaus, which take place from time to time, Different sections of 
the subject were assigned to the various chiefs of bureaus, and the 
general responsibility for the work entrusted to Dr. Neefe. 

All German cities having over 50,000 inhabitants, fifty-four in all, 
are included in the compilation. The information relating to them 
was collected by all available means. In some cases, as in relation to 
population, recourse could be had to general statistical publications, 
in others the special investigations of the municipal bureaus form the 
source of the data given. while in still others, the figures are based 
upon replies of the municipal organs to question sheets prepared by 
the editor. 

The successive chapters of the work, from the pens of several 
writers, as before indicated, treat of natural conditions, population, 
lots and buildings, dwellings, building operations, street cleaning, 
sewage and parks, illumination, fire service, industry, transportation, 
savings banks, public pawn shops, care of poor and sick, police, educa- 
tion, water supply, and, finally, the organization of the municipal 
administration. This list reveals the rich contents of the volume. 

Each author is naturally limited by the material offered to him for 
classification. Some of the chapters do little more than point out the 
insufficiency of the statistical data to be obtained. None the less they 
have the marks of careful preparation, and show an earnest effort to 
make the most of the available material. Where the material is rich 
the chapters expand into careful studies of the phenomena in question. 
This is notably the case in Dr. Boeckh’s contribution on the popula- 
tion of the cities, which he compares in an instructive fashion with 
the population of the country at large. 

So far as the general conduct of a city’s affairs can be expressed in 
tables and figures, it has been done in this work. All of those who 
are interested in the problems of municipal administration, and today 
their name is legion, will find in these pages much material for study. 
The editors are to be congratulated on the excellent results which 
they have secured in spite of the difficulties of the undertaking. 
Another year may call for some changes in presentation, and may 
bring forth more matter along certain lines, but for a first issue the 
book is a signal success, and will be indispensable in the constantly 
recurring discussions of the scope and policy of municipal administra- 
tion. Roianp P. FaLkKner. 
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FRENCH STATISTICAL ALBUM. 


The issue of the Album de Statistique Graphique for 1889, pub- 
lished by the Ministry of Public Works, contains twenty-six charts 
illustrating the industrial and social condition of France for the two 
preceding years. Heretofore, two years have been required for the 
collection and arrangement of these statistics, but by the adoption of 
better methods of work this interval has been reduced by one half. 
Thus this annual contains results for the two years since 1887. The 
first thirteen charts are a continuation of the series, annually issued, 
on the railroad and canal traffic, and require no particular comment. 

The special feature of this number consists of seven charts showing 
the distribution and development of traffic on the national highways, 
and is worthy of a critical study. Eight censuses of this nature have 
been made since 1844, and derive their importance from the great 
annual expenditure required to maintain the system of government 
roads. It is important to know the distribution of traffic in order to 
afford a basis for apportioning credits for maintenance, and also to 
discover the proportion of service rendered. For the collection of 
these statistics 4734 posts of observation were established, and a period 
of enumeration was extended to 28 days. distributed equally over the 
seven days of the week and the four seasons of the year. All traffic 
is divided into five categories as follows: loaded wagons; public con- 
veyances ; private teams and empty wagons; mounted horses and 
animals in droves; and, fifthly, animals in halter. The unit is the 
draught horse (collier), and from this is reckoned another unit, the 
effective ton (tonne utile). The number of gross colliers in each 
class is then reduced by a proper coefficient to the reduced collier 
(collier reduit), which is proportioned to the weight of the vehicle 
and the speed with which it is drawn. It is thus decided that the 
individuals in the last two categories shall be estimated at one-half of 
those in the first three classes, and allowance is made accordingly. 

The result of this census shows that the average collier reduit cor- 
responds to 1295 kilos, gross weight, and 647 kilos of effective weight, 
thus showing that about one-half of the wear of the roadway is due to 
the dead weight of the horse and wagon. A comparison of the total 
volume of road traffic with the railroads and navigable ways is well 
shown in the following table. 
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Length. Average Tonnage. | Kilometric Tonnage. | Percentage. 








Railroads......... 32,128 kms, 323,989 10,409,134,968 68 
Rivers and canals} 12,499 “ 254,394 3,179,676,622 21 
Highways. ....... 37,803 “ 45,870 1,734,004,422 11 

82,430 kms. 185,890 15,322,816,012 100 




















One of the charts shows the increase by departments in road traffic. 
This indicates a very considerable growth since the last censuses in 
1876 and 1882, and one which appears to be in an increasing ratio. 
The average increase in “colliers” from 1876 to 1882 was 5.08 per 
cent; and from 1882 to 1888, 8.25 per cent, or an increase of 13.73 
per cent in 12 years. This is especially important as disproving the 
statement, so often made, that the highway is a thing of the past, and 
that the maintenance of an extended system of state roads is an un- 
necessary expense. 

The only additional feature of this album is six charts showing the 
increase of travel and trade due to the Exposition at Paris. These 
show by diagrams the number of visitors compared with the exposi- 
tions of 1867 and 1878, and the movement of people in the city of 
Paris and at the frontiers. The last chart shows the relative attend- 
ance at the various theatres and shows of Paris, thus bringing out the 
importance of the Exposition as a source of revenue to the city. 

Wituiam Z, Riprey. 





PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE CENSUS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 





The following paragraphs are condensed from the Preliminary 
Report of the Commissioners of England. 

The total number of persons returned as living in England and 
Wales at 12 p.m. on the 5th of April, 1891, was 29,001,018. 

This shows an increase of 3,026,579, or of 11.65 per cent, upon the 
number returned at the previous enumeration of April, 1881. 

Not only was this increase absolutely less than that of the preced- 
ing decennium, 1871-81, but the rate of increase was lower than in 
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atiy previous decennial period in the century, that is, in any decennium 
since the first enumeration in this country. 








Population. Decennial] Rate 
of Increase 
per Cent. 


Date of Number of 
Enumeration. Inhabited Houses. 





Females. 








1801, March 10...... 1,575,923 | 4,637,801 — 
1811, May 27 1,797,504 | 5,290,651 14.30 
1821, “ 2,088,156 5,850,319 6,149,917 18.06 
1831, “ 2,481,544 6,771,196 7,125,601 15.80 
1841, June 7 2,943,945 | 7,777,586 8,136,562 14.52 
1851, March 31 3,278,039 | 8,781,225 9,146,384 12.65 
1861, April 8 3,739,505 | 9,776,259 10,289,965 11.93 
1871, “ 4,259,117 | 11,058,934 | 11,653,332 13.19 
1881, “ 4,831,519 | 12,639,902 13,334,537 | 14.36 
1891, “* 5,460,976 | 14,050,620 | 14,950,398 | 














The recent decline in the rate of growth may be due to either of 
two causes, namely, a falling off in the excess of births over deaths, 
that is, in the “natural increment,” or to an increase in the excess 
of emigrants* over immigrants. Asa matter of fact, it was due to 
both these causes, acting in combination. 

For had the excess of births over deaths, or natural increase, been 
in the same proportion to the population as it was in the preceding 
decennium, the addition to the population from this cause would have 
amounted to 3,919,543, whereas it was in fact only 3,630,761, so that 
there was a falling off of 288,782 under this heading. Again, had the 
loss by excess of emigrants borne the same proportion to the popu- 
lation as in 1871-81, the decrease under this heading would have been 
only 189,614, whereas the figures show that it must have amounted 
to no less than 604,182. 

These two deficiencies, namely, the 288,782 from diminished natural 
increase, and the 414,568 from increased excess of emigrants, together 
make up the 703,350, by which the enumerated population falls short 
of the number estimated on the hypothesis of a maintenance of the 
preceding intercensal growth. : 

The decline in the natural increase was not due to increased mor- 

* “ Emigrant ”’ as used in this report includes: (1) Emigrants proper, that is, persons 
who have left the country to establish themselves outside Europe. (2) Persons who have 
gone abroad as travellers, etc. (3) Persons who have migrated from England and Wales 
to other parts of the United Kingdom. (4) Any persons who died in the decennium, but 


whose deaths were not registered at the date of the enumeration. 
“Immigrant ’’ of course is used to include the opposites of these groups. 
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tality, for the mean annual death rate in 1881-91 was lower than in 
any earlier decennium, but to a persistent decline in the birth rate, 
which, as the following table shows, was unprecedently low : — 








Gain per Cent by 
Excess of 
Births over Deaths or 
Natural Increase. 


Intercensal Increase per Cent | Decrease per Cent 
Periods. by Births. by Deaths. 





12.61 
13.58 
15.09 


| 
| 
a 10.91 
| 13.98 














To each 100 males enumerated there were 106.4 females. The 
proportion of females to males has been steadily increasing at each 
census since 1851, having been successively 104.2, 105.3, 105.4, 105.5, 
and 106.4 to 100. 

The rate of increase in the last decennium was 11.2 per cent for 
males, and 12.1 per cent for females. But the “natural increment ” 
of the males, that is the number of male births minus the number of 
male deaths, was 1,821,366, or 14.5 per cent of the male population 
in 1881, while the natural increment of the females was 1,809,395, or 
13.6 per cent of the female population. From this it follows that the 
604,182 persons who constituted the balance of emigrants over immi- 
grants consisted of 410,648 males and 193,534 females, and that the 
increased proportion of females in the population was due entirely to 
the excess of male emigrants. Had there been neither emigration 
nor immigration the females would have been only 104.7 to 100 males. 

The increase of population was by no means equably spread over 
the country. In 271 of the 632 registration districts into which Eng- 
land and Wales are divided for registration purposes the returns show 
an actual falling off in the number of inhabitants, and in 202 out of 
these 271 districts there had also been a decline of population between 
1871 and 1881. 

The terms urban and rural are habitually used without any such 
precise meaning as would enable a clear line of demarcation to be 
drawn between the two. For statistical purposes, however, some 
strict definition must be adopted ; and probably it will be best, as cer- 
tainly it will be most convenient, to define the urban population as 
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the aggregate inhabitants of London and the urban sanitary districts, 
the remainder of the population constituting the rural population. 











| Mean Percentage 
Urban Sanitary Districts, near oa of Increase 
with Population of — Districts. 1291 | of Population, 
1881-91. 








6* 6,375,645 9.1 
18 2,793,625 19.1 
38 2,610,976 

120 3,655,025 
176 2,391,076 
453 2,609,141 
195 367,282 








15.3 





1,006 20,802,770 | 
! 





* Including the Administrative County of London, which is here reckoned as one district. 





The population of London, meaning thereby the London of the 
Registrar-General, which with an insignificant exception* coincides 
with the administrative county of London, was 4,211,056, showing an 
increase of 395,512, or 10.4 per cent upon the population of 1881. 
Thus the population of London increased in a somewhat lower ratio 
than the population of England and Wales as a whole; and the fact 
is notable, inasmuch as it is the first time that such a phenomenon has 
presented itself, London having been found in every preceding inter- 
censal period to have gained more or less in its proportions as com- 
pared with the country at large. 


PROPORTION OF POPULATION IN LONDON AT THE TEN ENUMERATIONS. 








| Persons in London || 
to 100 in 


England and Wales. 


Year of 


| Enumeration. 


| 





1801 10.78 
1811 11.20 
1821 11.49 
1831 11.91 
1841 12.24 
1851 13.18 
1861 13.97 
1871 14.33 
1881 14.69 
1891 14.52 











* The civil parish of Penge is included in the administrative county of London but not 
in registration London. 
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POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

The total population of the United Kingdom consisted on April 6th 
last of 37,740,283 persons. This was an increase of 2,855,435 upon 
the enumerated population in 1881, and was equivalent to an average 
daily addition of 781 persons to the community throughout the decen- 
nium, the daily addition having been 931 in 1871-81 and 701 in 
1861-71. 








| Enumerated Population of the | Increase or Decrease per Cent 
United Kingdom at successive of the Population in 1871-81, 


| 
| Censuses, 1881-91. | 1881-91. 





1881. | 1891. | 1871-81. | 





34,884,848 | 37,740,283 





24,613,926 27,482,104 

1,360,513 1,518,914 

Scotland 3,735,573 4,033,103 
Ireland 5,174,836 














| | 
1881. " 


| 





Islands in the British Seas 141,260 | 147,870 





Isle of Man 53,558 
Channel Islands — 
52,445 54,518 
32,638 35,339 
2018 =| 1,843 
571s 572 























Number of Persons | Decrease between 


Fusttnem. in 1891. | 1881 and 1891. | per Cent 





1,195,718 83,271 
1,168,994 162,121 
1,617,877 125,198 

723,573 | 98,084 





4,706,162 468,674 
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The following table shows the religious professions, so far as ascer- 


tained, in Ireland in 1891:— 








| 


Religious Professions. 





| Roman 


Epis- 
Catholics. 


Protestant 


copalians. 


Presby- 
terians. 


| 
All other | Informa- 
Persua- |_ tion 

sions. | Refused. 





| 
1881..| 3,960,891 
1891..| 3,549,745 


639,574 


Total of Ireland 
600,830 





470,734 
446,687 





| 


796 


53,7 | 530 
50,165 | 


1,702 





411,146 | 38,744 


decrease 


} 
Desens! Decrease. 


6,396 


| Increase. 


| Increase. 


1,326 


Decrease.) Increase. 
3,631 | 1,172 





between 
1881 and 


‘| 
Increase or } Number... | 


| Decrease.| Decrease. 
10.4 | 6.4 


Rate 
per cent. | 





| Decrease.| Increase. 
5.1 | 13.1 


| 2809 


Increase. 





Decrease. Increase, 








